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Memorabilia. 





[? is not by our own design that, after prais- 
ing Tennyson, we are now to discuss 
Browning, The John Rylands Library, Man- 
chester, has sent us its Bulletin for December 
last, and in it is an article by Professor H. 
B. Charlton, entitled ‘‘ Browning’s Ethical 
Poetry.” 

Many years ago, with an Anthology of 
Catholic Poetry in our hands, we and a friend 
agreed together that there is no such 
thing as Catholic poetry: there is only 
Poetry. Doubtless, there is no  juster 
_— for poetry than ‘‘catholic’’; and 
of course poetry is eternally ethical in that 
it praises, represents, is itself, or establishes, 
what is just, pure, amiable; and by dramatic 
contrast stigmatizes what is unjust, impure, 
unlovely. This it does implicitly, and only 
at its own very great peril explicitly. 

So that when our eye was caught by three 
questions on the Professor’s second page,- we 
answered them at once, and firmly. 

Browning’s ethical poetry. . . (1). What is it 
that we are seeking from it? 


Answer: Poetry. 


2. When we have found it, what validity for our 
moral sense does it possess? 

Answer: ‘‘ The living and alone convincing 
form of beauty.”’ 

3, Where particularly in the vastness of his poems 
shall we find what we seek? 

Answer: in those poems where he. has res- 
pected “the conditions fixed by the laws of 
poetic beauty,’’ as, e.g. he has not done in 
“Sludge ’’ and ‘‘ Prince Hohenstiel.”’ 

Professor Charlton thinks that : 

We seek in Browning’s ethical poetry . . . Brown- 
ing’s notion of virtue . . . that way of living which 
18 most becoming to man, enabling him most fully 
to realise the scope of his nature as man. 


We had never thought of ourselves as 





seekers, but we realize now that we were 
finders. (It was Chesterton who put us on 
the track.) In poem after poem Browning 
tells us that a man realizes the scope of his 
nature as man most fully by rescuing a 
woman from prison and then, if circumstances 
permit, marrying her, Doing this, he achieves 
salvation, Declining this, he is damned; and 
probably ruins others. In ‘The Statue and 
the Bust ’’ we see by contrast Browning’s 
glory in Wimpole Street, Caponsacchi’s in 
Arezzo, among 

The soldier saints who, row on row, 

Burn y open each to his point of bliss— 

Since, the end of life being manifest, 

He had burned his way thro’ the world to this. 

When we say that we read Browning for his 
poetry we mean that we read him for this: 

Abate, — Cardinal,—Christ,—Maria,—God . . . 

Pompilia, will you let them murder me? 
—a dozen words which, for prosody, for 
character, for drama, for dramatic irony, it 
might well take five hundred words to do jus- 
tice to. It is this bovine stupidity, this ox- 
like terror, that the Pope has to judge. The 
last twenty lines of his speech are equal in 
glory to those last two lines of Guido’s. 
Professor Charlton is bound to think that 
Browning and the Pope are discussing the 
ethics of capital punishment. The Pope 
decides in favour of it (as elsewhere do Ivan 
Ivanovitch and Ferishtah). They speak con- 
fidently for God. Could they speak quite so 
confidently for Christ? Anything like as con- 
fidently for ‘‘ Maria,’’ for Pompilia? All 
that they decide is that one must decide. And 
that is all that ethics amounts to;  self- 
reliance—precisely not going to Browning for 
his ethics. Of course, together with his 
poetry, we go to Browning for his fun. 


ND now, on what other pages in the Bul- 

. letin would Browning himself have exer- 
cised his paper-knife? With his interest in 
dubious characters he would surely have cut 
the leaves of ‘‘Robert Merry: a Pre-Byronic 
Hero’’ (‘‘ Della Crusca’’ and Mrs, Thrale’s 
friend). ‘The article is by her biographer, Dr. 
James L. Clifford. And then his more serious 
interest would have been captured by the 
page-heading, ‘‘ Saadlya Gaon: an Apprecia- 
tion.”’ ‘‘Is this another Rabbi ben Ezra?’ 
he might have thought, and even when he 
looked back to the sub-heading: ‘“‘ An Appre- 
ciation of his Biblical Exegesis’’ he would 
not have been put off; but perhaps he would 
soon have pushed it over to Arnold—in the 
Athenaeum—‘‘ Here, Matt, this is more in 
your line than mine.”’ 


¥ 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


WIDSITH AND SCILLING. 


HE name “ Scilling’’ abruptly introduced 
at line 103 of the Old) English Widstth 
and then dropping out again with equal 
abruptness, is still one of the great mysteries 
* of the poem. Editors very generally have 
taken the form to be a proper name, which 
they identify from the context as that of a 
second minstrel who, on the one occasion at 
least, sang together with ‘‘ Widsith’’ before 
warriors in the hall.1 Such a character is 
unknown elsewhere in early Germanic litera- 
ture, and the practice of two bards singing 
together is of doubtful propriety at any rate 
for Old English literature, so that not every 
critic has been satisfied with this explanation. 
Sedgefield in particular has hazarded a guess 
that “‘ Scilling”’ is not a bard at all, but a 
poetic personification of the harp on which 
** Widsith ’’ plays as he sings or recites his 
stories?. This was a shrewd suggéstion which 
avoids the difficulty of the two bards singing 
together, but it is hard to see how this name is 
at all appropriate to a harp, and its intro- 
duction is as abrupt as for a bard’s name. 
This seeming abruptness and lack of associa- 
tions in the name are indeed the basic pro- 
blems of the crux. We have no outside 
references, only the context of line 103 to go 
on in attempting to settle these problems, but 
on careful investigation this does appear to 
yield an explanation more satisfying than 
those of previous critics. : 
A few lines before, the ‘ Widsith’ charac- 
ter, the roving minstrel who is given this 
appropriately descriptive name at the begin- 
ning of the poem before he begins the story 
of his travels, has been describing the two 
notable béagas given him as rewards for his 
art by two outstanding personages. The first 
was the gift of the mighty Goth king Eorman- 
ric, and is described in some detail. 
89 per me Gotena cyning gode dohte, 
se me beag forgeaf, burgwarena fruma, 
on pam siex hund wes smates goldes 
92 gescyred sceatta, scillingrime. 
The general sense of this description is 
clear, but it is not easy to put into modern 
English, and we may quote a sound explan- 








1 For the views of previous critics, cf. Kemp 
Malone, Widsith (London 1936), pp. 87 f., 184. 

2 W. J. Sedgefield, Modern Language Review, 
xxvi. (1931), 75. 


atory rendering by Malone (ed. cit., p. 86) 
of the lines, ‘‘In that, namely, the shilling 
series (i.e. the beag made of shilling-pieces) 
there was reckoned (to be) 600 shats worth) 
of aps gold.”” The term scillingtim is in fact 
to be taken ag signifying an adornment made 
of gold shilling-pieces ‘and so, less directly, 
as one of outstanding value. What then was 
this valuable adornment? Clearly something 
more elaborate is intended than the common 


finger-ring. We must think rather of either 
a necklace made of gold pieces strung upon 
a thread or wire or leather thong or ele 
welded together like a chain, a necklace 
designed to be worn prominently round thie 
neck and shoulders, or a gold belt for the 
waist similarly mounted or constructed of 
stringed or welded discs.5 The term béag 
itself is no more than a vague expression 
which could quite easily bear either of these 
two senses. Thus, in the heroic atmosphere 
of Beowulf, we find that besides the usual 
sense of ‘‘ring’’ the singular béag is used 
in line 1211 for the Brésinga mene, the 
famous necklace of the Brosings or Harlungs 
known in the Elder Edda as yp Diteere men ; 
while at 1163 the queen -Wealtheow moves 
forth under gyldnum béage, which seems to 
indicate a sense ‘‘crown’’ or ‘“‘ diadem.” 
The word occurs many times in Beowulf, but 
only thrice is a specific compounding element 
added, earmbéagas for ‘‘ bracelets’’ (2763) 
and healsbéah (2172) or healsbéagas (1195) 
for necklaces.’’ The equally vague modern 
term ‘‘circlet ’’ seems to be the only render- 
ing which will fit all these phases of meaning. 

The circlet bestowed by Eormanric then, 
‘ Widsith ’ goes on, has been given back to 
his own liege-lord, Eadgils of the Myrging 
race, in exchange for a grant of ancestral 
estates, It is possible, as Malone has con- 
jectured (ed. cit., p. 36), that these lands 
‘*had lapsed to the crown upon the death 
of the scop’s father.’’ 

93 pone ic Eadgilse on exht sealde, 

® minum hleodryhtne, pa ic to ham bicwom, 

leofum to leane, pas pe he me lond forgeaf, 

96 mines fader epel, frea Myrginga. 

The half-line 94) is ambiguous. Is ‘ Wid- 
sith’ thought of here as returning home at 
long last, wearied from his much wandering, 


3 A heavy gold collar of rings or discs dating 
from the fifth to eighth centuries and preserved i 
the Stockholm National Museum, is illustrated i 
Fr. Klaeber, ‘ Beowulf,’ 3rd ed. (Boston, 1936), 


Fig. 4, from an earlier work of Oscar Montelius, 





‘Die Kultur Schwedens,’ 2nd ed. (Berlin, 1 
p. 174. 


rendering of the synonym béag here as a ‘ 
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and settling down on his native lands to enjoy 
the privileges of an old retainer? It is hard 
to think of him at the last pensioned and 
securely retired: such a close to his career 
would scarcely be in keeping with heroic 
atmosphere, which the poet has striven hard 
to create around his central character. Is not 
this rather a reference to a temporary return 
back to his old lord and homeland? For at 
once we find him back at the foreign court 
which had so richly honoured him; the 
precious circlet has been left with his own 
lord through a deep sense of gratitude and 
loyalty at the return, or promised return, of 
his father’s lands. A poetical justice prevails 
as well, and at once we see htm receiving a 
second adornment equal to the richness of the 
first. ‘ 

This is the gift of the queen Ealhhild, a 
glaring example of generosity, who from the 
earlier allusion to her in lines 5-9, may safely 
be identified as Eormanric’s wife. 

97 ond me pa Ealhhild operne forgeaf, 

drytcwen dugupe, dohtor Eadwinas ; 

hyra lof lengde geond londa fela 

ponne ic be songe secgan sceolde 

hwer ic under swegle selast wisse 
102 goldhrodene cwen giefe bryttian. 

The term dperne (97) refers not merely to 
a second ornament, but to one for which the 
lavish description of the first would equally 
well apply. For ‘ Widsith’ who had loyally 
given up one such present, now sees his virtue 
rewarded by another much like it and not less 
in value and splendour—a notably delicate 
and imaginative touch by the poet. At this 
juncture, ‘‘ Scilling’’ appears. 

103 onne wit Scilling sciran reorde 

for uncrum sigedryhtne song ahofan, 
hlude bi hearpan hleopor swinsade; 
ponne monige men modum wlonce 
wordum sprecan, pa pe wel cupan, 

108 pet hi nefre song sellan ne hyrdon. 

Now, anyone reading or hearing the finished 
poem for the first time and after hearing 
about the two gifts coming abruptly on the 
phrase wit Scilling, ‘ Scilling and I,’ would 
immediately link this new name not with a 
person but with the scillingrim by which 
King Eormanric’s gift and the similar one of 


previously, Not for no purpose has the poet 
>) bage up in these previous lines a picture 
of his minstrel,’ ‘ Widsith’ adorned with a 
tare gold belt or necklace, a gallant and con- 
spicuous sight as he plays his aire before the 
crowded hall of the mighty king and queen. 








‘For this interpretation, cf. Malone, ed. cit., 
Dp. 136 f. . 








queen Ealhhild had been described just: 





The recipient of the poem has that picture 
strongly in hig mind. Is the name “‘ Scilling”’ 
then anything more than our poet’s imagina- 
tive term for this second golden circlet? The 
poet is merely elaborating his picture if he 
sees the bard sitting in a fair hall surrounded 
by wise and discerning men, and himeelf 
especially marked out from them all by two 
facts, the quality of his minstrelsy and the 
fair adornment which gleams on him as 
though it were alive as loudly he strikes the 
harp and raises his voice in song. By a 
likely stretch of thought, he and the mighty 
treasure seem equally responsible for hié suc- 
cess. In place of stock epithet like béaghroden, 
which describes Wealtheow for example in 
Beowulf (623), or goldhroden as he has just 
called queen Ealhhild (102), we have the more 
spectacular dual construction involving a 
proper name, wit Scilling, ‘‘I and my won- 
drous adornment.’’ The poet crystallises the 
picture by giving the object a name as if it 
were really alive, much as the swords used by 
heroes were given names, Beowulf’s ‘ Hrunt- 
ing’ or Waldere’s ‘Mimming.’ To name the 
circlet, moreover, the same principle of the 
chief characteristic is taken as for the min- 
strel himself: ag Widstd, because he travelled 
far and wide, so Scilling because the gift 
sparkles from its many shilting-pieces of gold. 
In the lines which follow this personifica- 
tion, some further confirmation is given for 
this imaginative interpretation of the pas- 
sage. As most critics take ‘ Scilling’ to be 
another bardl, they are faced with the problem 
of explaining the spectacle thus brought forth 
of two bards singing together before one lord, 
for uncrum sigedryhtne (104)—a somewhat in- 
congruous situation which is nowhere paral- 
leled in Old English heroic verses and would, 
I imagine, be difficult to parallel in any early 
Germanic literature. Malone has mentioned 
the two minstrels at the court of Attila, but 
Werbel and Schwemmel, as they are named in 
Middle High German sources, are nowhere 
represented as singing in unison and more- 
over have a special role in their saga as 
Attila’s envoys. Again, the Finnish custom 
of reciting in pairs‘ which he brings to light 
is hardly an apposite parallel.5 We have 
many allusions in Old English literature to 
the ways of minstrels, and there is to 
sure one occasion in which two bards are 
mentioned under one lord. In the so-called 
autobiographical passage at the end of Deor, 
lines 35ff, the minstrel ‘‘ Deor,’’ the fictitious 
character created by that poet to add a per- 








5 Cf. Malone, ed. cit., 
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sonal emphasis to his list of great sorrows 
greatly overcome, declares he has been sup- 
planted after long years of loyal service at the 
court of the Heodenings by the famous bard 
called Heorrenda, : 


35 pet ic bi me sylfum secgan wille, 
pet ic hwile wes Heodeninga scop, 
dryhtne dyre, me wes Deor noma; 
ahte ic fela wintra folgag tilne, 
holdne hlaford, op pet Heorrenda nu, 
leofcreftig monn, londryht gepah, 

41 pet me eorla hleo er gesealde. 

There is no parallel here for ‘“‘ Widsith ”’ 
and anotlter bard ‘‘ Scilling.’’ Deor’s situa- 
tion is very different: Heorrenda appears at 
the same court as his successful rival, not 
as his successful partner. As the second min- 
strel, ‘‘Scilling’’ brings only incongruity. 
With ‘“‘Scilling’’ as the gold adornment 
regally bestowed and worn by the bard as he 
plays, as either a necklace or a girdle, we 
have one of those striking pictures from the 
Old English heroic pieces which, once clearly 
seen through the crabbed and condensed 
phrasing, are hardly to be forgotten. 

L. WHITBREAD. 


BARTRAM’S ‘TRAVELS.’ 


A Note oN Tue Use or Bartram’s ‘ TRAVELS ’ 
BY THE AuTHOR oF ‘ NICK OF THE Woops.’ 
[8 the opening chapter of his ‘ The Road to 

Xanadu,’! John Livingston Lowes quoted 
from a manuscript notebook of*Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge’s, then in the British Museum, 
several passages from Bartram’s ‘ Travels,’ 
including the following paragraph: 

An old champion, who is perhaps absolute sove- 
reign of a little lake or lagoon (when fifty less than 
himself are obliged to content themselves with 
swelling and roaring in little coves round about) 
darts forth from the reedy coverts all at once, on 
the surface of the water, in a right line; at first 
seemingly as rapid as lightning, but gradually more 
slowly until he arrives at the centre of the lake, 
when he stops. He now swells himself by draw- 
ing in wind and water through his mouth, which 
causes a loud sonorous rattling in the throat for 
near a minute, but it is immediately forced out 
again through his mouth and nostrils, with a loud 
noise, brandishing his tail in the air, and the vapour 
ascending from his nostrils like smoke. At other 
times, when swollen to an extent ready to burst, 
his head and* tail lifted up, he twirls round on 
the surface of the water. 


He acts his part like an Indian chief when 
1 ‘The Road to Xanadu,’ John Livingston 
Lowes, Boston, 1927 (p. 8) 


2 ‘The Travels of William Bartram,’ by William 
Bartram, N.Y., 1928 (p. 123). 








rehearsing his feate of war ; and then retiring, 
the exhibition is continued by others who dare 
to step forth, and strive to excel each other, 
to gain the attention of the favourite female, 

Professor Lowes then went on to show what 
use Coleridge made of his reading in Bar- 
tram’s book which he described in _ these 
words : 


Now Coleridge got his alligators from one of 
the most delightful books which he or anybody 
ever read, William Bartram’s Travels through North 
and South Carolina, Georgia, East and West Florida 
(the amplitude of the title is prophetic of the book’s 
own leisured pace), the Cherokee Country, the 
Extensive territories of the Muscolgulges, or 
Creek Confederacy, and the Country of the Chac- 
faws. 


The present note is to point out that 
American authors as well as English read 
their Bartram. In chapter iii, of his ‘ Nick 
of the Woods,’ Robert Montgomery Bird 
describes one of his chief characters in’ the 
following passage, alluding obviously, I 
think to the very paragraph that Coleridge 
had culled in his notebook.5 


. . . But my name’s Tom Dowdle, the rag- 
man!” he screamed, suddenly skipping into the 
thickest of the throng, and sounding a note of 
defiance; “my name’s Tom Dowdle, the rag-man, 
and I’m for any man that insults me! log-leg or 
leather breeches, green-shirt or blanket-coat, land- 
trotter or river-roller, I'm the man for a massa- 
cree!” 

Then giving himself a twirl upon his foot that 
would have done credit to a dancing master, he 
proceeded to other antic demonstrations of hos- 
tility, which when performed in after years on the 
banks of the Lower Mississippi, by himself and his 
worthy imitators, were, we suspect, the cause of 
their receiving the name of the mighty alligator. 
It is said by naturalists, of this monstrous reptile, 
that he delights when the returning warmth of 
spring has brought his fellows from their holes, and 
laced them basking along the banks of a swampy 
agoon, to dart into the centre of the expanse, and 
challenge the whole field to combat. He roars, he 
blows the water from his nostrils, he lashes it with 
his tail, he whirls round and round, churning the 
water into foam, until having worked himself into 
a proper fury, he darts back again to the shore to 
seek an antagonist. 

Had the gallant captain of horse thieves boasted 
the blood as he afterwards did the name, of an 
“ alligator half-breed,” he could scarcely have con- 
ducted himself in a way more worthy of his paren- 
tage. He leaped into the centre of the throng, 
where, having found elbow-room for his purpose, 
he performed the gyration mentioned before, fol- 
lowed it up by other feats expressive of his hostile 
humour. He flapped his wings and crowed until 
every chanticleer in the settlement replied to the 
note of battle: he snorted and neighed like a horse; 
he bellowed like a bull; he barked like a dog; he 


3 ‘ Nick of the Woods,’ by Robert Montgomery 
Bird, N.Y., no date (pp. 38-39). 
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like an Indian; he whined like a panther; 
fe howled like a wolf; until one would have 
thought he was a living menagerie, comprising 
within his single body the spirit of every animal 
noted for its love of conflict. 

Not content with such a display of readiness to 
fight the field, he darted from the centre of the 
area allowed him for his exercise, and invited the 
lookers-on individually to battle. 

Haroitp H. Scupper. 

University of New Hampshire, Durham, New 
Hampshire, U.S.A. 


LOST WILLS OF DEVON, CORNWALL 
' AND SOMERSET. 


DISASTROUS fire at the Exeter Probate 

Registry, caused by the German blitz of 
May 1942, destroyed the whole of the records 
of eight out of the nine ancient Ecclesiastical 
Probate Courts of Devon which, before the 
year 1858, exercised jurisdiction over the 
whole of the Devon and some of the Cornish 
parishes. The period covered by the missing 
documents extended from 1532-1858. The 
only records saved from the fire were those of 
the small Prebendal Court of Uffculme, in 
East Devon, which are preserved (a.p. 1623- 
1800) in London and (1800-1858) at| Winches- 


ter. 

Not only were all the Wills and Adminis- 
tration of Devon destroyed but a large number 
from the neighbouring counties of Cornwall 
and Somersetshire, together with their inven- 
tories giving full details of property possessed 
by deceased persons. 

A great number of documents connected 
with Inductions of Clergy to various Devon 
and Cornwall churches shared the same fate. 

Not only were the above-mentioned docu- 
ments destroyed but the Calendars (Indexes) 
relating to them. These Calendars contained 
the names of the testators or intestates, the 
parishes that they had lived in and the year 
and day of the month on which Grants of 
Probate or Letters of Administration were 
made, 

There were, before the year 1858 (when 
H.M. Court of Probate took over their juris- 
diction), no less than nine different Ecclesias- 
tical Probate Courts exercising jurisdiction 
over the whole of the county of Devon and 
sundry parishes in Cornwall. 

‘There were three Archdeaconries in the 
diocese of Devon, Exeter, Totnes and Barn- 
staple. 

In most of the Calendars there were gaps 
during the period of the Civil War, when the 
es and Cornwall Wills were dealt with in 

on, 

If a Devon or Cornish testator or intestate 








had property in more than one diocese then 
the will, etc., would have to be dealt with by 
the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, the 
records of which are (or were) kept at Somer- 
set House, London, 


Particulars of the Nine Ancient Probate 
Courts of Devon. 


No. 1. Tae Principat REGISTRY OF THE 
BisHop oF EXETER. 


Earliest Will. a.p, 1553. 


Jurisdiction. Over all persons dying within 
the diocese of Exeter possessed of personalty 
in divers Archdeaconries (viz., Exeter, Barn- 
staple and Totnes), or other jurisdictions 
within the said diocese. 

All beneficed clergy dying within the said 
diosese not po d of bona notabilia in any 
other diocese, 

All persons dying within the archdeaconries 
during the inhibition by the Bishop of the 
Archdeacons. 

These wills, etc., were at one time kept in 
the Bishop’s Muniment Room over St. 
James’s Chapel in Exeter Cathedral. The 
Calendars of this Court have been transcribed 
and printed up to the year 1799 by the Devon- 
shire Association in 1908, 


Courr No, II. Tue Consistory Court oF 
THE BisHop or Ex®rer. 


Earliest Will recorded, 1532. 
Jurisdiction. Over all the persons dying 


within the following 37 parishes, which were 
‘* Peculiars ’’ of the Bishop of Exeter. 


In Devon. . 
Bishop’s Nympton Marldon 
Bishop’s Tawton Morchard Bishop 
Bishop’s Teignton Paignton 
Chudleigh Sandford 
Crediton Stoke Gabriel 
Kennerleigh Swymbridge 
Landkey West Teignmouth 
In Cornwall. 
Egloshayle St. Erney 
Falmouth St. Ervan 
Landrake St. Eval 
Lawhitton St. German’s 
Lezant St. Gerrans 
Mylor St. Gluvias 
Padstow (in rure.) St. Issey 
Penryn St. Mabe 
St. Anthony-in- St. Mervyn 
Roseland St. Petrock Minor 
St. Breoke South Petherwyn 
St. Budock Trewen 
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Jurisdiction also to grant Probates of 
Wills per testes, over the whole diocese when 
there were not bona notabilia within two 
or more jurisdictions within the diocese. The 
Wills, etc., of this Court were formerly kept 
in the North Porch of the Cathedral. The 
Calendars of this Court were also printed by 
the Devonshire Association (1532-1800). 


Court No, III. Tue Consistory Court or 
THE DEAN AND CHAPTER. ° 
Earliest recorded Will, 1547. 
Jurisdiction. Over all persons dying 
within the following 28 parishes, which 
were ‘‘ Peculiars ’’ of the Dean and Chapter. 


In Devon. 
Ashburton Ide 
mea King’s Carswell 
ranscom Littleh vith Ex- 
Buckland - in - the - ves orcer tiny paloase 
Clyet Hon; Moor Monkton. 
ys oniton St. Mary Church 
Coffinswell on eet nd eS 
Colebrook aicom egis 
Colyton Shute 
Culmstock Sidbury 
Dawlish Staverton 
East Teignmouth Stoke Canon 
Heavitree Topsham 

In Cornwall, 
Boconnoc St. Agnes 
Bradoc St. Winnow with St. 
Perranzabuloe Nectan. 


These Wills, etc., were formerly kept in the 
North Porch of Exeter Cathedral. 
Court No. IV. THe PeEcuLiar Count or 
tHe Dean. 


Earliest retorded Will, 1632. 


Jurisdiction. The Close of the Cathedral 
Church of Exeter and the Parish of Braunton 
in North Devon. 

Formerly these Wills, etc., were kept ‘at 
Barnstaple, or in the same place as those of 
that Archidiaconal Court. 


Courr No. V. Tue Psecutiar Court OF THE 
CusTos aND COLLEGE OF VICARS CHORAL OF 
THE CATHEDRAL. 


Earliest recorded Will, 1633. 


Jurisdiction. The Parish of Woodbury, 
Devon, Thé Wills, etc.. were formerly kept 
at their Registrar’s office. 


Court No, VI, THe Consisrorrat ARCHI- 
DIACONAL CouRrT oF EXETER. 





Throughout 


Jurisdiction, 
deaconry, with the exception of the above- 
named Peculiars of the Bishop, Dean and 


the Arch. 


Chapter, Dean, Vicars Choral, and the 
Prebendal Court of Uffculme. These Wills, 
etc., were formerly kept in the North Porch of 
Exeter Cathedral. 

These Calendars have also been transcribed 
and printed, up to the year 1799. by the 
Devonshire Association. 


Court No. VII. THe Conststorrat Arcat- 
DIACONAL CouRT OF BARNSTAPLE, 


Earliest Will recorded, 1563. 


Jurisdiction. Throughout the  arch- 
deaconry with the exception of the above- 
named Peculiars of the Bishop and Dean and 
others. 

A short time before the disastrous fire at 
the Exeter Probate Registry, I made an exact 
transcript of all the Calendars or Indexes of 
this Court, Over 46,000 names of testators 
and intestates were entered on separate elips, 
giving names, parishes and year and date of 
month of the grant of Probate or Letters of 
Administration. The assembled slips form a 
lexicographical Index covering a period ex- 
tending from 1563 to 1858. (See my former 
article on the loss by fire of the documents 
of the Archidiaconal Court of Barnstaple at 
ante p. 93.) 

The Wills, etc., were formerly kept in the 
Barnstaple Parish Church, before 1858. 


Court No. VIII. Tap Conststor1rat ARCcHI- 
praconat Court oF TOTNES. 


The first entry in the Calendars was 1509, 
but it really began about 1530. 

The wills were formerly kept in a house in 
Totnes from which many documents dis- 
appeared. 

Jurisdiction, Throughout the  arch- 
deaconry, with the exception of the above- 
named Peculiars of the Bishop and others. 


Court No. IX. THe PREBENDAL COURT OF 
Urrcutme (East Devon). 


Earliest Will recorded, 1623. 


Jurisdiction. The whole of the Parish of 
Uffculme and one or two neighbouring 
parishes, Only 323 entries in all from 1623 
1858. 

For six months, during the Dean of Salic- 
bury’s triennial inhibitions, his Peculiar 
Court had jurisdiction, and that of the Pre 
bendial Court was in abeyance. 





Earliest Will recorded, 1540. 


The wills, etc., belonging to this Court from 
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1623 to 1799 are kept at Somerset House, 
London, and from 1800 to 1858 at Win- 
chester. A MS, Index has been made of these 
few wills. 

Wills of the Parish of Thorncombe (now 
Dorset, formerly Devon) could, before 1836 
have been found in Devon Calendars, but since 
1836 they are to be found at Blandford, Dor- 
set. Stockland and Dalwood wills before 1836 
are at Blandford, There are a few wills and 
copies of Devon wills in the Archives of the 
Dean and Chapter of Exeter. Some more may 
be found at the Guildhall Court, Exeter, and 
in the Library of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury at Lambeth, London. 

I have obtained my information as to the 
above Probate Courts from authentic sources, 
but the official books dealing with the juris- 
diction and other matters perished in the fire. 

The late Mrs. F. Rose-Troup and Mr. 
Mugford had a great knowledge of the 
ancient Probate Courts of Devon. 


JOHN CHALK. 


THE SHIELDS IN RATLEY 
ROUNDHOUSE. 


ATLEY Roundhouse, Miller’s Tower as it 
used to be ‘called, must be familiar to 
many thousands who have passed it on their 
way to Stratford-on-Avon or climbed it to get 
one of the finest views in the English mid- 
lands or to study the tactics of Edgehill fight. 
Few, however, know it for what it is—one of 
the earliest monuments of the revival of 
Gothic in England. It was completed in the 
year when the first reference to his plans for 
building at Strawberry Hill occurs in Horace 
Walpole’s correspondence ; and since its 
designer was a friend of Walpole’s and was 
afterwards associated with him in the build- 
ing schemes of their common acquaintances 
is it probable that Ratley Tower and its archi- 
tect influenced the design of the more famous 
structure, 

Edgehill Tower, as the ordnance map marks 
it, was built in 1750 by Sanderson Miller of 
Radway Grange to mark the spot where the 
toyal standard was set up on 23 Oct. 1642, 
and to romanticize the prospect from the man- 
sion and to serve ag a gate-lodge. 

On its completion, 3 Sept. 1750, ‘‘ a large 
entertainment for the nobility, gentry, and 
clergy of the neighbourhood was held in the 
toom at its summit.’”’ (Rev. George Miller 
‘Rambles Round the Edge Hills,’ p. 25.) On 
each wall of this octagonal chamber, now 
much disfigured with the ignoble names 








scribbled by — sightseers, is painted a 
coat of arms. These eight shields, according 
to the Rev. George Miller, refer to ‘‘ the large 
landowners who held property in the direction 
in which their arms are placed:”” Most of 
the owners of the shields undoubtedly owned 
lands in the district, but some had property 
on more than one side of the tower, while 
others appear to have had no lands in the 
neighbourhood; their association with the 
founder was the less fortuitous but more ° 
interesting one of collaboration with him in 
planning similar enterprises on their own 
estates, 

Thus, although the contemporary vicar of 
Kineton, near by, was the Rev. William 
Talbot, friend of Wesley and afterward vicar 
of St. Giles’, London, who rebuilt the tran- 
sept of his church to Sanderson Miller’s 
design in 1775, the arms of Talbot probably 
refer to his cousin Ivory Talbot, of Lacock 
Abbey, where Miller built the new hall in 
1754; it is described in Britton’s ‘ Beauties 
of England and Wales’ xv, 560 and in 
Methuen’s ‘ Little Guide to Wilts.’ Similarly 
the coat of Lennard refers to Thomas Barrett- 
Lennard, 17th Lord Dacre who, as Vicary 
Gibbs notes (‘ Comp: Peer.’ iv, 16) “‘ largely 
remodelled Belhus, converting it into a sort 
of Strawberry Hill Gothic castle, his friends 
Horace Walpole and Sanderson Miller assist- 
ing, him.’’ It is pictured in ‘ The Ancestor’ 
v, 3. 

Again, while the Leighs owned Stoneleigh 
to the north, Westcote to the west and Lough- 
borough to the south-west, their arms in the 
tower probably commemorate the re-designing 
by Miller of the family seat at Adlestrop. 
Matthew Wise rebuilt the south portion of 
his Tudor house, The Priory, Warwick, in 
1750 (Cooper, ‘ History of Lillington,’ p. 24) ; 
in the same year Sir Charles Mordaunt re- 
built the parish church of Walton as a private 
chapel for his manor house (Murray’s 
‘Guide,’ p. 107); Francis North, first Earl 
of Guilford, built the tower of Wroxton 
church, ‘‘‘a pleasing specimen of the light 
Gothic’? (Gentleman’s Magazine 1797, pt. 
i, 105); and Heneage Finch, third Earl 


of Aylesford, who inherited the manor 
of Packington from his mother,  re- 
built Packington Hall in 1772. The 
arms of all these appear in Radway 


Tower, though no definite evidence has yet 
been discovered of Sanderson Miller’s collab- 
oration in their building schemes. The 
remaining shield is that of Richard Wyke- ' 
ham, of Swalcliffe, who was connected by 
marriage with Fiennes Trotman of Shelswell, 
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a friend of William Talbot and of Miller 
(‘ Rambles,’ p. 91). Any architectural asso- 
ciations here remain to be discovered. 

Hig descendant, the Rev. George Miller, 
gives a list of some of the principal buildings 
which Sanderson Miller designed, including 
additions to Wimpole Hall for Philip Yorke, 
first Earl of Hardwick, and Hagley for George 
first. Lord Lyttleton who when staying with 
him at Radway Grange with Lord Chatham 
and Henry Fielding heard the MS. of ‘Tom 
Jones’ read by its author. The Rev. George 
Miller even claims that some of hie ancestor’s 
characteristics were mixed with those of 
Ralph Allen and Lyttleton in the creation of 

mire Allworthy (‘ Rambles,’ p. 30). The 
only reference to Miller in the ‘ D.N.B.’ is 
in the article on Lyttleton where it is said 
that he rebuilt Hagley in 1759 ‘‘ with the 
assistance of Saunderson Miller of Radway, 
Warwickshire, an amateur  architect.’’ 
Burke’s ‘ History of the Commoners’ and 
‘Landed Gentry’ give merely the family 
pedigree. There must be many professional 
architects in ‘ D.N.B.’ whose lives and works 
had far less influence than Miller’s. Where- 
ever one examines the notable examples of 
eighteenth century Gothic one comes either 
upon Miller himself or upon one of his social 
circle. Mrs. Montagu, for instance, who 
Gothicized Sandleford with the assistance of 
Wyatt in 1781, was one of his intimate 
friends ; Lord Barrington, who rebuilt Becket 
House, Shrivenham, in Gothic (Lyson’s 
‘ Berks’). and his brother Shute Barrington 
who did the same with the church on his 
Manor of Mongewell, Oxon, now being 
allowed to fall into what the diocesan author- 
ities call ‘‘a decent ruin,” were sons of 
Miller’s friend the first Lord Barrington. 
Thomas Hiorns, of Warwick, architect of the 
remarkable church at Tetbury, 1777, of part 
of Stony Stratford church, wantonly 
destroyed a few years ago to be replaced by 
a piece of imbecile modern Gothic, and of 
Foremark Hall, discussed in The Times of 
18 Jan. 1940 seems to have been a pupil as 
well as a neighbour of Miller. He is usually 
credited with the building of the County Hall, 
Warwick, but the Rev. George Miller claims 
the design for hig ancestor. Hiorne is another 
interesting architect overlooked by the editors 
of the ‘ D.N.B.’ 

The account of Miller given incidéntally 
in George Harris’s ‘ Life of Lord Chancellor 
Hardwick’ ii, 456, suggests the existence of 
valuable material for a biegraphy in the 
Miller MSS. at Radway and the correspon- 
dence at Wimpole, where 





. sable, 





—— 


a frequent visitor was Mr. Saunderson Miller, a 
magistrate and country gentleman of Warwick- 
shire whose residence was at Radway in that 
county. This gentleman was remarkable for his 
intellectual acquirements, and more especially for 
his taste in architecture and ornamental design. He 
was the friend of Sir George Lyttleton, of Mr, 
Pitt and of Lord Barrington, each of whom was in 
the habit of staying with him at his seat at Rad- 
way; and in the pleasure grounds adjoining the 
house is an urn which was put up in memory of 
Mr. Pitt, afterwards Earl of Chatham; and some 
trees are also standing which were planted there 
by Sir Georgé Lyttleton. .. Mr. Fielding was also 
an intimate friend of Mr. Miller, and tradition re- 
cords that at the house of the latter the MS. of 
Fielding’s celebrated work of fiction ‘Tom Jones’ 
was read over before its publication; and that 
the description of Squire Allworthy and of his 
country residence was taken from Mr. Miller and 
his seat of Radway. Mr. Miller’s skill and taste 
as an amateur architect were very considerable, and 
he not only rebuilt his own mansion at Radway but 
from his designs were erected the Court House at 
Warwick, where the assizes are held, and also Sir 
George Lyttleton’s mansion at Hagley. A tower 
was constructed by Mr. Miller on the summit of 
Edge Hill about two miles from his own house, 
which served as a very picturesque object from it. 
_ Lord Chancellor Hardwick consulted Mr. Miller 
in the alteration of his own grounds, and a tower 
is standing on an eminence near the park at Wim- 
pole, very similar to the one at Radway, which was 
pace nag Woe — _- an object from th. 

a at Wimpole. To roposed erection of 
this Lord Chancellor Hardwick alluded in one of 
his letters to Mr. Miller in the following amusing 
strain: as the building of this Castle requires no 
great haste I think there will be no harm if it re- 
mains in the air a few months longer. 

Georgian Gothic still awaits its historian. 
When he arrives he may recognise in the 
architect of Ratley Roundhouse the leading 
spirit of the movement. 


The eight shields in the Radway Tower bear 
the following coats: 


1. Silver two cheverons sable between three 
roses gules, Richard Wykeham of Swalelifie 
(‘ History of the Commoners’ i, 419). The 
arms are those of William of Wykeham; the 
dubious right of the Swalcliffe family to bear 
them is discussed in Topographer and Gene- 
aologist iii, 49. 

2 Azure a lion passant gold between three 
fleurs de lys silver, North. Francis, first Earl 
of Guilford, of Wrexton and Shotteswell. 
(‘ D.N.B.’; ‘Comp. Peer.’ vi, 213.) 

3. Silver a cheveron between three stars 
Mordaunt. Sir Charles Mordaunt, 
6th Bart.. of Walton. (Burke’s ‘ Peerage.’) 

4. Silver a cheveron between three griffins 
passant sable, Finch. Heneage Finch, third 
Earl of Aylesford (‘ Comp. Peer.’ i, 365). 

5. Gold a fess gules with three fleurs de 
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lys gold upon it, Lennard. Thomas Barrett- 
Lennard, 17th Lord Dacre. (‘ Comp. Peer.’ iv, 
16; ‘ Ancestor,’ v, 2.) 

6. Gules a cross engrailéd and in the 
marter a lozenge silver, Leigh. William 

igh of Adlestrop. (Burke's ‘ Peerage.’) 

7. Gules a lion in a border engrailed gold, 
Talbot, Ivory Talbot. of Lacock Abbey. 
(Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry’; Visitation Salop 
Harl. Soe, xxix, 453.) 

8, Sable three cheverons between three ser- 
pents silver, Wise. Matthew Wise of War- 
wick Priory. He was head of a firm of land- 
sape gardeners and nurserymen who had laid 
out the grounds at Blenheim. (Cooper, ‘ His- 
tory of Lillington,’ p. 24.) The arms were 
granted to his father in 1720. The snakes 
are no doubt allusive—‘‘ wise ag serpents.’ 

The house rebuilt by Miller, his one un- 
lucky enterprise, had been the home of George 
Washington’s ancestors, Ag these lines are 
added, on the anniversary of his birth, the 
Bodleian ig exhibiting with other Washington 
telics the newly-discovered deeds by which 
Radway Grange was settled on Robert gh ae 
ington of Sulgrave on his marriage with Eliz- 
abeth, daughter and heir of its owner, Walter 
Light, and assigned to their son Walter. The 
first bears the signature of Robert’s father, 
Lawrence Washington, grantee and builder of 
Sulgrave Manor, and the second that of his 
cousin Robert Spencer. As I showed in 
Country. Life, 10 April 1942, their common 
ancestor was Robert Kyteon of Warton, 
Lanes, From one descended George Washing- 
ton, from the other Mr. Winston Spencer- 
Churehill. 

E. A. Greentnc LaMporn. 


EARLY POEMS BY HENRY FIELDING. 


HENRY Fielding’s verse is confined largely 
to the songs in the plays,.a few speci- 
mens included in the ‘ Miscellanies’ (1743), 
and ephemeral compositions in his various 
newspapers, These metrical efforts are rare 
in quantity if not in quality, so that there 
may be both interest and value in reprinting 
two hitherto unknown poems by Fielding, 
written before he had won any particular 
fame as a dramatist. In the celebrated 
ace to his ‘ Miscellanies,’ Fielding asked 

lor a tolerant reception of his verses as 
productions of his heart rather than of the 
head.” One scarcely needs to add that the 
Poems below call for the same lenience. Of 
lese-poems, especially the first, Fielding no 
doubt disapproved even more than he did of 














some of his other verses, as ‘‘ crude and un- 
finished.’’! 
An Ornieinat Sone 
Written on the first Appearance . the 
Beccars Opera, by the late Henry Frexp- 
InG, Esq., Author of Tom Jones, etc., then 
resident in Salisbury.5 


I 

Now Sally Salisbury’s dead and gore, 

Up starts fav’rite Polly Peachum ; 

Now Sally Salisbury’s dead and gone, 

Up starts fav’rite Polly Peachum; 

She is not half so fair, she is not half so rare, 

Nothing could e’er compare with charming Sall. 
II 

Sally she lodg’d at the Chequer inn, 

Where Polly Peachum had often been; 

Sally she lodg’d at the Chequer inn, 

Where Polly Peachum had often been; 

Farewell, dear Poll, she cried, sigh’d, drank a dram, 

and died: ; 

Fairer nymph I never spied than charming Sall. 
Ill 

Polly she grew extensive fair, 

She put in to be a player; 

Polly she grew extensive fair, 

She put in to be a player; 

In that same famous play, which ran both night 


and day, 

Called the Beggars Opera—O brave Gay. 
IV 

Shakespear divine was cut to the soul; 
Addison and Dryden ran their heads into a hole; 
Shakespear divine was cut to the soul; 
Addison and Dryden ran their heads into a hole; 
Steel swore bitterly; zwoons! cry’d Whicherly, 
I'll kill ‘em; which is he? which is he? 


Vv 
Then for the character of Captain Macheath, 
It made Walker a player in spite of his teeth; 
Then for the character of Captain Macheath, 
It made Walker a player in spite of his teeth; 
To act their parts they cou’d not fail, 
All the actors liv’d in jail, 
Soaking jugs of happy ale, mild and stale. 


1 Monthly Review, xxvi (May, 1762), 365. 

2 The County Magazine for the years 1786 and 
1787; particularly dedicated to the inhabitants of 
Berkshire, Dorsetshire, Hampshire, Somersetshire, 
and Wiltshire; containing a copious selection of 
whatever is valuable in Literature, Politics, and 
History, and the greatest variety of miscellaneous 
and original pieces in prose and verse. . . By a 
Society of Gentlemen. Salisbury: Printed for and 
sold by B. C. Collins, and by S. Crowder, in Lon- 
don, 1788. March 1787, p. 239. _ 

3 “ His home, after the death of his mother, had 
been at Salisbury. As a schoolboy, when awa 
from Eton, he had spent his vacations there wi 
his grandmother and sisters. It is clear, too, that 
since his return from Leyden he had also visited 
Salisbury every summer or autumn between the 
dramatic seasons.” Wilbur L. Cross, ‘ The History 
of Henrv Fielding’ (Yale University Press, New 
Haven, Conn., 1918), i, 1 
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VI 
Now all the mob from the town and court; 
Came for to see this hotch potch sport; 
Now all the mob from the town and court; 
Came for to see this hotch potch sport : 
To see this famous play, which ran both night and 


day, 
Call’d the Beggars Opera—Oh brave Gay! 

The second poem appeared in the 
‘Musical Miscellany,’ a rare publication 
issued during Fielding’s early years in the 
theatre, 1729-1731. In vol. vi of the 
‘Musical Miscellany’ are published a song 
from Fielding’s first play, ‘ Love in Several 
Masques,’ ‘“‘ Ye Nymphs of Britain,”’5 and 
one poem from his second play, ‘ The Temple 
Beau,’ ‘‘ Vain Selinda, are your Wiles.’’6 
The hitherto unnoted song reads as follows: 


A Dialogue between a Beau’s Head and his 
Heels, taken from their Mouth as they were 
spoke at St. James’s Coffee-House. 

By Mr. Fielding. 

To the Tune of, Dear Catholick Brother. 


Head 
Come, take up your Burthen, ye Dogs, and away, 
I intend to walk up Constitution to Day. 


Heels. 
Your legs, Sir, are now in such slender Repair, 
We beg that Your Honour wou’d go in a Chair. 
Fa, Ja, la, la, &c. 


Head 
Ye indolent Dogs! Do you dare to refuse 
So little a Walk, in a new Pair of Shoes? 
My Legs too, methinks, might have gratefully gone, 
Since a new Pair of Calves I this Morning put on. 
Fa, la la, la, &c 


Heels. 
Do you call us ungrateful? the Favours you prize, 
Were design’d not to gratify you, but your Eyes; 
Is the Footman oblig’d to his Lordship, or Grace 
Who, - feed his own Pride has equipp’d him with 
ce? 


We think we have very good Cause to complain, 
That you thus are exalted without any Brain; 
As our Merits are equal, we justly may plead 
A Title sometimes to walk on our Head. 

Fa, Ja, la, la, &c. 


Head 
Very Fine! at this rate all the Beaus in the Town 
Wou'd fairly, like Tumblers, be turn’d up-side down ; 
But when I’m dissected, to shew you vy Brains, 
May a | oe 7 cry—He’s a Fool for his Pains! 
‘a, la, la, la, 


4 The Musical | Miscellany; | Being a Collection 
of | Choice Songs, | And | Lyrications: | with the 
Basses to each Tune. and | Transpos’d for the 
Flute | By the most Eminent Masters. |—| Rec. 
—| Volume the Sixth |—| London: Printed by a 
for John Watts, at the Printing—| Office in Wild 
Court near Lincoln’s Inn Fields |—| Mpccxxx! 

5 Pp. 152-3 ** Set by Mr. Abiel Wichells.” 
ee Pp. 129-30. ‘Set by Mr. Monro.” “ Sung by 

r. 





urney in the Temple-Beau.” 











But if I may argue; Pray, Sir, who takes Snuff, 

Who Ogles, who Smiles: I think Titles enough; 

Can you Sing, can you Laugh, can you. Speak, can 
you See? 

Or what can you do,,silly Dogs, without me? 
ra, la, ty ey a, °°: 


And to - you how much your Ambition’s my 


Ol, 
When next you rebel, I'll e’en shake you off; 
Tho’ I stand not without you, I’m sure I can sit, 
In Parliament too, tho’ bereft of my Feet. 
Fa, la, la, la, &é¢, 


: Heels. 
Do you twit us with that? 
hear: | 
We danc’d with the Wives, or you had not got there, 
But to dash you at once, let us tell you, ’tis said 
That some have sat there without any head. 
Fa, la, la, la, &c 


You have Reason, we 


Head 
Gad’s oad and that’s true; so a word in your 


r: 
To oblige you for once,—Here, Boy, call a Chair, 
Let us henceforth together, like wise men agree, 
I'll Strive to set you off, you shall set off me, 
In the first Place, I'll sit ve light on 
Shoulder; — edie: mr 
For, Nature revers’d, I grow lighter as older; 
When you dance a Minuet, I'll smile my best; 
And do you cut a Caper, when I cut a Jest. 
Fa, la, la, la, &c, 
sat Howarp P. VIncent. 
Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago, Illinois, 


IRISH FAMILY HISTORY. 
(See ante p. 130.) 


Co. Tyrone, XVIII ann XIX Century 
Wits, Erc, 1750 to 1823. 


1790. Fiemine, George, 

The last Will and Testament of George 
Fleming, of Cookstown, parish Derryloran, 
Co. Tyrone. Dated 18 June 1789. Proved 
26 Jan. 1790. 

I appoint my brothers, James and Josi 
trustees of all my property real and person 
and executors to manage and conduct things 
for the benefit of my wife and children as 
follows, as far as they see practicable and 
prudent, viz., after my debts are paid. 

To my dear wife, Jane Simpson, als. 
Fleming, £50. To my dau’, Jane and Mary- 
Magdalen, £50 each, provided when they 
grow up and marry with consent of their 
mother and executors. My house and tenant 
land to my son, William Alexander. Hf my 
son die before maturity the house and land 
aforesaid to devolve to my dau*, and one 
third part of the value to be paid to my wife 
in money, provided she live unmarried, o 
does marry with approbation of executors, 
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and in that case her said third part to be 
returned to my three dau’, If one of my 
dau’ die before maturity or unmarried her 
art to the survivor—if both die, my son if 
iving to be heir of all, he allowing a reason- 
able part for comfortable subsistence of my 
wife for life, and in case all my children die 
in minority then all shall be the property 
of my oenew, Samuel Fleming, son of my 
brother, Josias. 
Witness my hand this 18 day of June 1789. 
(Signed) Geo: Fleming. 
Witnesses:—James Reynolds, James Mc- 
Creeght, Geo: Murray. 
Probate granted to the executors 26 Jan. 


1790 
{Armagh Will, 1790.] 


1791. Fieminc, William. 

The last W. and T. of William Fleming of 
Knockokonny, a of Derryloran, Co. 
_— Dated 27 Nov. 1786. Proved 2 Aug. 
1 


To my two sons William and Josias my 
farm as it is now divided between them to 
be occupied by them together with their res- 
pective wives and so far as is consistent with 
my wife’s right to the third part of said 
farm and house as specified, and made over to 
her by a marriage settlement relative to my 
wife and me and perfected by my father, 
dated 10 Sept. 1749, for which third part of 
the farm my said two sons are to pay a certain 
valuation as may be agreed on, as they hold 
it, ; 

My interest in said part of the farm and 
house at my wife’s death to my said sons 
William and Josias. 

I recommend it to my wife to bequeath to 
them her interest therein likewise so as those 
our two sons May the whole farm and 
place without danger of being disturbed with 
the interference of any other person which 
might occasion disputes and trouble. 

nd being fully convinced that it would be 
inconvenient and hurtful to my son George to 
have any part of the farm at such an 
sdrasiced. rent as is to be expected. I desire 
he may not interfere nor occasion trouble to 
his brothers by making any endeavour to 
te any part of ib hesestter, and I lope 
can — upon his affection as a dutiful 
child so that he will be disposed to respect and 
fmply with this desire and request of his 
ather, 


As a provision for my dear wife over and 
above her interest in the farm aforesaid, I 
leave her all my household furniture, beds, 
linen [except those articles which may be 
given to my son Josias before my decease } also 





the upper room and the potatoe house and all 
Bonds now in my possession and interest due 
thereon, excepting the interest of a £50 Bond 
which I have given my son Josias, which 
Bond I order to be given to my said son Josias 
as his ey of my property in full 
gp of which I promised to pay 

im as mentioned in an Article of Marriage 
— by and between William and Josias 

leming of the et Elizabeth Simpson 
of the 2nd part, and Thomas Hoppers of the 
third part. 

At the decease of my wife I leave following 
legacies :— 

‘o my son George £20. To my eon William 
£26. To my son James 5s. To my son Josias 
5s. To my dau. Elizabeth and her two daus. 
Mary and Margaret Hamilton, or the sur- 
vivor of them £20, To my son-in-law David 
Hamilton 5s. 

The Kiln I leave as joint property of my 
sons William and Josias equally. I appoint 
my wife Mary Fleming and her brother James 
Brown executors. 

Witness my hand this 27 Nov. 1786. 

(Signed) William Fleming. 

Witnesses :—George Murray, Robert Pater- 
son, Eleanor Murray. 

Probate granted to Mary Fleming, execu- 
trix 2 Aug. 1791. 

Endo :—William Fleming, 
conny, Co, Tyrone, 


Knocka- 


{Armagh Will, 1791.] 


1797. Fieminc, James. 

The last W. and T. of James Fleming of 
Corlonnan in the parish of Pomeroy, Co. 
Tyrone, Surgeon. Dated 22 Dec. 1796. Proved 
24 Feb. 1797. 

To my well-beloved wife, Sarah Fleming 
als, Christie £110, together with best bed with 
every article necessary thereto, also my 
mahogany lowboy and all the wrought plate 
she brought with her at her marriage which 
plate at her death or marriage I give to my 
son David Fleming. 

My executors in erder to perform my will 
shall sell my leases in Stewartstown, Car- 
lonnan and Pomeroy and do hereby give the 
full power to see the said Leases I now possess 
in Stewartstown, Carlonnan and Pomeroy. 

But in case it shall appear more profitable 
for my child that these Leases should be 
reserved unsold for the use of my child I 
authorise and impower my executors to 
manage and improve said Leases for benefit 
of said child until he arrives at years of 
discretion and capable to take care of them 
himself. 
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And these Leases and the money arising 
from sale of them together with all other 
roperty which I give to my son David 
leming and his heirs, and if he should die 
before he comes of age, I devise the whole of 
this property to my only brother Thomas 
Fleming and his heirs subject to a bequest 
of- £10 to be paid to each of my sisters and 
their heirs, 

I appoint my said brother Thomas Fleming 
and my brother-in-law James Creighton exec- 
utors. 

Witness my hand this 22 Dec. 1796. 

(Signed) James Fleming. 

Witnesses :—Dav4 Shuter, David Fleming, 
Jn° Shuter. 

— granted to the executors 24 Feb. 


Endorsed :—James Fleming, Corlonnan, 
Co, Tyrone, ‘ 
{Armagh Will, 1797. ] 





1799. Freminc., James. 

The last W. and T, of James Fleming, of 
Dungannon, Co. Tyrone, and Kingdom of 
Ireland, Surgeon, Dated 20 Nov. 1785. 
Proved 18 Oct. 1799. 

To my dearly beloved wife Anna Fleming 
als. Stewart all my property, consisting of 
Cash, Bond or Book debts Shop and _ house- 
hold furniture and all other goods and 
chattles I may be possessed of to be held for 
her sole and exclusive property as she will 
think fit, not doubting but that a regard to 
my memory and a remembrance of our former 
love will dispose her to consider my relations 
as her own and treat them as such as far as 
any of them shall prove themselves worthy of 
her affection. 

Witness my hand this 20 Nov. 1785. 

(Signed) James Fleming. 

Witnesses :—John Wilson, Will™ Wilson. 

Probate granted Anna Fleming sole execu- 


trix, 18 Oct. 1799. 
[Armagh Will 1799. ] 


1802. Frieminc, Mathew. 

The last W. and T. of Mathew Fleming of 
Mulleghslinne, Co. Tyrone. Dated 17 Mar. 
1802. Proved 17 May 1802. 

To my brother David Fleming of Killis, 

arish of Finton Co. Tyrone, all my, lands. 

‘o my sister Leedly 7s. 4d. To my sister Ester 
7s. 44. To my brother William 7s. 4d. 

I appoint John Taylor of Lagtigle, of 
ato of Fintonagh, and Robert Kyle, of 

ullaughsleney, parish of Tarman, Co. 
Tyrone, to be my executors, 

Witness my hand this 17 March 1802. 
(Signed) Mathew Fleming. 











Witnesses:—George Wilson, Robert Wil. 
son, Thomas Kyle. ; 
Probate granted to John Taylor and Robert 
Kyle the executors 17 May 1802. 
[Clogher Will, 1802,] 


1802, Fuieminec, James, 

The last-W. and T. of James Fleming of 
Craniskell, parish Aughalov, Co. Tyrone. 
Dated 2 July 1802, Proved [no probate], 

To my beloved wife Jane Wleming als 
Thompson the remainder of my: goods and 
chattles after paying my... and debts to be 
disposed of as she pleases, al’o to my beloved 
wife my farm in Craniskell, also my farm in 
Glassdrumin, also my property in Ring- 
McAtray to support her and educate my two 
daus. Jane pe Anna Fleming and the first 
of Jane or Anna aforesaid to marry is to get 
the three houses in Ring-McAtray in. case 
the Lease survives, and the second married 
of said Jane or Anna ie to be paid yearl 
out of Glassdramin aforesaid £8 and shall 
continue until the expiration of the Lease of 
ry McAlroy and the remainder to the first 
at the improved rent of the day. 

At the decease of my wife the aforesaid 
Craniskell farm pain: between my two 
daughters aforesaid, 

At the expiration of the Lease of Ring 
McAlroy the aforesaid Glassdrumin shall be 
equally divided between my two daughters 
aforesaid, and if either said Jane or pee 
die unmarried or without issue their part to 
the surviver of them. 

To my eldest son John Fleming my farm 
in EKisoreaugh and also my.farm in Aumabory 
[or Murnabory] and no more. 

To my second son Thomas Fleming m 
farm in Knocknarney held by Neill O'Neill, 
also that farm held by Patrick Campbell and 
Henry Rea in Mullaughnies, also my farm 
in Casteltownbawn and no more. 

To Elizabeth McWilliams 1s, 1d. and no 
more, To Mary Broron 1s, 1d. and no more. 
I appoint my beloved wife Jane Fleming and 
Thomas Fleming my son both residing in my 
house in Craniskell to be executors. 

Witness my hand this 2 July — 


is 
(Signed) James X Fleming. 
mark 
Witnesses :—Joseph Evins, Robert Condoy, 
David Irvin. 
No Probate, 
[Armagh Will, 1802.] 


1805. Fremrnc, William. 578-502-3000365. 
McGuffin, George, to Fleming William. 
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Strabane, farmer. 
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.... An assignment dated 26 Nov. 

from George McGuffin of Mullyccarnon, 
Co, Tyrone, to William Fleming ,of same 
lace, farmer, consideration £70. Lease of 
vel of Mullycarnon held from Earl Cale- 
don of which 6 acres are subject to Neal and 
James McEnallen. 

Witnesses: —Fredk, Fleming and John 
Fleming both of Mullycarnon, Co. Tyrone, 
farmers. 

{Registry of Deeds Office, Dublin. | 


1810. Fieminc, James. 

The last W. and T. of James Fleming of 
Dated 29 June 1809. 
Proved 1 March 1810, 

To my two daus. Martha Fleming and 
Isabel Fleming and their heirs all my free- 
hold property as hereafter mentioned, viz.— 
My farm and tenantcies held under the heir 
of Robert Bercley, Esq., decd. My freehold 
in Church Street under the Marquis of Aber- 
con known by name of the Dog house ten- 
antcy. My freehold in the foot of the town 
of Strabane that my father lived in, also the 
freehold I hold under the Marquis of Aber- 
corn almost opposite my father’s house called 
by Sloopey’s House, also my freehold in Olam- 

lane that I hold under the heirs of late 
David Jenkins all subject to the following 
debts and legacies :— 

To my dau. Elizabeth Fleming als. Wark 
{or Work] the rents of my father’s house and 
tenantcy for her life; also she be paid £12. 

To my son James Fleming of Williams- 
town in America or his heirs £100. 

To my granddau, Jane Fleming £20. To 
my grandson William Stevenson £20. To 
my grandson William Meare £20. To my 
_— James Meare £20. To my granddau, 

izabeth Meare £20. 

To my son William Fleming, my 6on-in- 
law Andrew Meare, my son-in-law William 
Wark the three furthest of fields I hold 
under the Marquis of Abercorn, they to cast 
lots to same and divide among themselves. 
Remainder of my property and chattles to my 
two daus. Martha and Isabala Fleming and 
their heirs. 

I appoint my son William Fleming, my 
son-in-law Andrew Meare and my son-in-law 
William Wark executors. 

To my grandson James Stevenson £20. 

Witness my hand this 29 June 1809. 

: (Signed) James Fleming. 
Witnesses : Patrick Fleming, William Porter, 
Thomas Fleming. 

Probate to William Fleming and William 
Wark, two of the executors, saving the right 








of the other executor, 1 Mar. 1810. 
[Derry Will, 1810. ]} 


1813. Fuieminc, James. 

The last W. and T. of James Fleming of 
Tullieggan [or Tulluggan], parish of Derry- 
loring, Co. Tyrone. Dated 15 June 1813. 
Proved 29 July 1813. 

To my sister Martha Fleming for her ser- 
vices done to me for upwards of 20 years, the 
Leases I hold under Jane King bearing date 
1792, together with all my chattles and 
pregerty she paying my debts. To my 

rother John Portter £1 2s. 9d. To my sister 
Adams £1 2. 9d. To Molly McNight 
£1 2s, 9d: To my riephew William Fleming 
£1 2s. Od. 

I appoint Mr. James Creighton of Sheniy- 
grom and Josias. Fleming of Knockarey execu- 
tors. 


Witness my hand this 15 June 1813. 


18 
(Signed) James X Fleming. 
mark 
Witnesses :—Nn W™ Fleming, 
Ja® Beatty. 
Probate to James Creighton, executor, 29 
July 1813. 
Endorsed: — James Flemming, late of 
Tullylagau, parish of Derryloran. 


{Armagh Wili, 1813.] 


Fleming, 


1815. Huston, John. 
The last W. and T. of John Huston of 


Ballouahatty, parish of Drumragh, Co., 
Tyrone. Dated 14 Mar. 1811. Proved 17 
June 1815, 


* My brother-in-law Patrick Fleming of 


Strabane. Executor:—William Fleming 
senior, of Strabane. 
Witnesses: — William Fleming junior, 


Thomas Fleming. 


[Derry Will,1816. ] 


1816. Fieminc, Thomas. 

The last W. and T. of Thomas Fleming, 
of Craniskell, parish of Aughaloc, Co. 
Tyrone. Dated 27 May 1816. Proved 11 
June 1816. 

All my estate real and personal, my Bond 
and other debts and all my substance what- 
soever to Edward Evans of Dungannon, Esq., 
and James Montgomery. of Aughnacloy, 
Bed, in trust as follows :— 

o. James Montgomery, of Aughnacl 
£242 due to my brother John Fleming whic 
I have assignments of his property, also to 
James Montgomery £127 3s. 6d. due on same 
by John Fleming. 
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To James Montgomery of Aughnacloy my 
title and interest in my farm and glasshouses 
mentioned. 

To my sister Jéan Fleming, my title and 
interest in my farm in Craniskell to be dis- 
poet of as she pleases subject to her paying 

er sister Hannah Fleming £30; and to my 
sister Jean Fleming half of my cattle goods 
and chattles whatsoever my own horse and 
saddle and bed excepted. 

To my brother John Fleming my own horse 
and saddle and bed. 

Also to my sister Hannah Fleming my title 
and interest to my lands in Lisforty to be 
disposed of ag she pleases also £30 to be paid 
her by her sister Jean Fleming. 
‘ Also to my sister Hannah Fleming half of 
my cattle goods and chattles. 

To James Montgomery my interest in lands 
of Mullaghness held by Patrick Campbell and 
Henry Rea. 

My interest in lands of Knocknarny to 
Thomag Brown, son of Robert Brown of Ter- 
lagan subject to £20 to his sister Elizabeth 
Brown. My farm in Bawn to my two sisters 
Jean Fleming and Hannah Fleming share 
and share alike to be disposed of as they 
please, 

I appoint James Montgomery of Aughna- 
cloy, c.: to be executor. 

Witness my hand this 27 May 1816. 

Before signing, if any of my sisters make 
an. imprudent marriage I allow that all the 

roperty left them shall go to Edward 

vans, Esq., to be disposed of among the 
other legatees as he pleases. 

I allow my brother John to live in my 
present house with his sister Jean free of cost. 

(Signed) Tho® Fleming. 

Witnesses :—Robert Coudeys, Richardson 
Bell, John Briday. 

Probate granted 11 June 1816 to James 
Montgomery, the executor. 

{Armagh Will, 1816. } 


1823, Fieminc, William. 

The last W. and T. of William Fleming, of 
Mulnagoe parish of Dromore, Co. Tyrone. 
Dated 10 Mar. 1823. Proved 8 Nov. 1823. 

To be buried in Churchyard of Dromore. 

To my grandson William Fleming, son of 
Andrew Fleing of Carnalea at about 15, that 
part of land I now possess in the townland 
of Mullnagoe, he the said William Fleming 
paying to his sister Barbara Fleming £30 
when she shall be married. To William 
Graham son to William Graham, a heifer. 

‘To Rosanna Graham dau. to said William 
Graham [and sister to said William Graham] 
one heifer, 





———_. 


To Andrew the land he now possesses in 
Maghagart and two cows. 

To Arthur Graham a cow and a 
and also the land he now possesses in town- 
land of Galboly under me, he {Arthur 
Graham) paying to his brother Andrew 
Graham £2 10s. yearly during life of John 
Sheerer son to James Sheerer of Eolnagon. 

To Andrew Fleming of Carnalea the farm 
he now holds from me in town land of Car. 
nalea provided he gives up a Lease to Wil- 
liam Graham his property part of said lands 
of Carnalea, and if fhe should not then my 
said farm Carnalea to the said William 
Graham, 

To Simon Fleming 1s. 1d. To John 
Fleming 1s. To William Graham all debts 
due to me, 
rents of third part of Maghagart called Bel- 
lish now occupied by Nougher McGrath at 
£2 10s. profit. 

William Fleming is to give two horses to 
plow Andrew Gxuben's land in Maghagart 
for 2 years. 

I appoint my well-beloved friend John 
Rusel of Stranadara, John Fleming of Mul- 
nagoe and John Crosbie of Dromore to be 





‘| my executors. 


Witness my hand this 10 Mar, 1823. 
his 
(Signed) W™ x Fleming. 


mark 
Witnesses: — Henry Scallan, William 
Fleming, John Crosbie, 
Probate granted 8 Nov. 1823 to John 


Crosbie [saving rights of John Fleming and 
John Russell], effects under £30. 
((Clogher Will, 1823.] 
. Hy. Frirzceratp Reynops. 
Weston-super-Mare. 


THREE SHIRES OAK, SMETHWICK (ef. 


‘Shire Oak,’ clxxxiii. 286, 388).—At 
Smethwick, Staffordshire, there formerly 
existed a tree known as the Thre 
Shires Oak, which was a_ well-known 
landmark. Its branches were sup 
to stretch in the direction of three 


counties—Staffordshire, Worcestershire, and 
a detached portion of Shropshire. The tree 
wag cut down by the Smethwick Corporation 
between thirty and forty years ago, and its 
root, after being dug up, was placed on land 
belonging to the late Mr, Rollason, a buil- 
der. finding its ultimate resting-place im & 
sand-pit.. Before the tree was cut, Mr. Rol- 
lason had a photograph taken of it, -which 





he used as a trade mark. The locality is now 


To said Andrew Graham profits 
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completely built-up. A road called Three 
Shires Oak Road takes its name from the 


tree. 
G. 8S. Hewins. 


ORTH-WEST PASSAGE: WEST TO 
EAST CONQUERED.—The New Year’s 
Honours list containg the names of eight 
courageous members of Canada’s mounties, 
who have been awarded the Polar medal in 
recognition of their achievement in conquer- 
ing the North-West Passage from West to 
Bast, They were the firet to make the passage 
in that direction. 

From the Atlantic to the Pacific through the 
Arctic seag has been the dream of navigators 
for centuries, and many have been the ex- 
peditions which have gone forth in the hope 
of making its discovery at great sacrifice of 
life and money. The only other successful 
expedition was that made by Captain Raold 
Amundsen, who succeeded in navigating the 
passage in 1906 from east to west. 

The Mounties made the voyage in an 80- 
ton schooner called the ‘‘ St. Roch.’’ They left 
Vancouver in June, 1940, and proceeded 
through the Behring Straits, round Barrow 
Point to Herschel Island, their first stop. 
Then on to Baillie Island, through Amundsen 
‘Gulf, Dolphin and Union Straits, and called 
at several trading poste, and proceeded east- 
ward to Cambridge Bay, Victoria Island, 
yhere they encountered the early ice-pack and 
were ice-bound and obliged to spent their first 
winter, 

Most of the winter was spent on patrols, visit- 
ing Eskimo tribes, gathering information for the 
census, learning how each Eskimo family had fared 
in the past year, how some boys had been killed 
on the trail by their own hungry dogs, how cold 
had caused family suffering. The Mounties left 
their comfortable quarters on the frozen-in ship, 
their radio with which they kept in touch with 
events in the outside world, and made two-month 
trips in the area in weather which averaged 48 

Ww zero. 

In the month of August they were again on 
their way eastward, encountering stormy 
weather and floating ice, and it was not until 
September that they found free water. They 
passed King William Island, where “a cen- 
tury before, Sir John Franklin with two 
ships, Terror and Erebus, was stranded and 
lost with 134 men.”’ 

The second winter was spent at Pasley Bay 
on Boothia Peninsula. When they were able 
to get clear of the ice, they followed the shore- 
line north until they came to Bellot*Strait 

een. Boothia Peninsula and Somerset 
Island, then they proceeded through Prince 
Regent Inlet, and Lancaster Sound into the 








Davis Straits, and on to Sydney, N. Scotia, 
where they arrived in October 1942, after an 
adventurous voyage of 28 months. 
I think thig feat should be recorded in 
‘N. and Q.’ ; 
James SeToy-ANDERSON. 
Seton Cottage, Springholm. 


IANTS (clxxxiii, 85; clxxxiv. 115) 
AND DWARFS.—In marking in ‘N. 
and Q.’ various eccentricities or speci- 
mens in height, power, weight and size 
of human beings, euch as the nine feet six 
inches skeleton reported 100 years ago in 
Worcester, the following may be marked. I 
summarize purposely : 

1. Maximilian Christopher Miller, of 
Leipzig, 1674, who figured in London in 1733, 
was eight feet high, with fingers of nine 
inches long. 

2. Thomas Topham, the strong man of 1710, 
was five feet ten inches in height. He was 
stated to have lifted 1,836 pounds, and 
raised a man (weighing him with one hand) 
of twenty-seven stone. 

3. Owen Farrel, the Cavan dwarf, was 
three feet nine inches high. He died in 1742, 
the skeleton was in the British Museum. The 
Royal College of Surgeons should be inspected 
also as to specimens, 

4. Henry Blacker, of Cuckfield, 1758, was 
seven feet four inches, 

5. The weight of Daniel Lambert, 1770, and 
the particulars of him, are well known. He 
weighed fifty-two stone eleven pounds. 

6. Patrick O’Brien, of Kinsale, 1761, was 
eight feet seven inches. 

7. Jeffery Hudson, 1619, has been well 
known, three feet nine inches high. 

8. Joseph Boruwlaski, 1739 (the Polish 
dwarf), was described by Kay, who intro- 
duced a clever etching of the dwarf led by 
the hand by Neil Fergusson, a barrister, who 
died in 1803, 

Boruwlaski published his Memnioirs in 1788. 
He stated that he had grown to a height of 
three feet three inches. He exhibited himeelf 
at a charge of one’ guinea down to half a 
crown. He lived near Durham in 1837. 

I was allowed to shake hands, in 1874, with 
Chang, the Chinese giant, who was eight feet 
in height. 

W. H. QuarReEtt. 


OTES ON DONNE. II (See ante p. 77).— 
In addition to the passage already quoted, 
Coleridge wrote elsewhere : 
Since Dryden, the metre of our poets leads to 
the sense: in our elder and more genuine poets, 
the sense, including the passion, leads to the metre. 
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Read even Donne’s satires as he meant them to be 
read and as the sense and passion demand, and 
you will find in the lines a manly harmony. (Ray- 
sor, ‘ Coleridge’s Miscellaneous Criticism,’ p. 67.) 

Coleridge continued the passage previously 
quoted, thus : 

I would ask no surer test of a Scotchman’s sub- 
stratum . . . than to make him read Donne’s satires 
aloud. If he made manly metre of them and yet 
strict metre, then,—why, then he wasn’t a Scotch- 
man. . . (Raysor, p. 133). 

He didn’t foresee Professor Grierson ! 

Of ‘“ Satire III ’’ he says: 

If you would teach a scholar in the highest form 
how to read, take Donne, and of Donne this satire. 
When he has learnt to read Donne, with all the 
force and meaning which are involved in the words, 
then send him to Milton, and he will stalk on like 
a master, enjoying his walk. 

We find the following lines from ‘“‘ Satire 
III,”” modernised and misprinted. in an arti- 
cle on Donne (identified as Patmore’s) in 
Lowe’s Edinburgh Magazine, February 1846: 
Foole and wretch, wilt thou let thy Soule be tyed 
To mans lawes, by which shee shall not be tryed 
At the last day? Oh. will it then boot thee 
To say a Philip, or a Gregory, 

A Harry, or a Martin taught thee this? 

Is not this excuse for mere contraries, 

Equally strong? Cannot both sides say so? 

That pve mayest rightly obey power, her bounds 
now ; : 

Those past, her nature, and name is chang’d; to be 

Then humble to her is idolatrie. 

The final e of Foole is required for em- 
phasis, The comma after Harry and the un- 
grammatical comma after contraries are to 
mark metrical pauses. Mayest (not may’st) 
is how Donne would have the word spoken. 


Those past, her nature and her name is changed; 


to ° 
Then, humble to her, is idolatry. 

To rewrite and re-punctuate the lines so, 
was unintelligent, Later, and in his own later 
verse, Patmore showed that he had learned 
what Coleridge would have taught him out of 
Donne. 

MEMORABILIST. 


““ DSYCHOLOGICAL.’’—‘‘ Pyschological ”’ 
being, a long word which sounds well, 
is overworked and frequently misused to-day. 
I observed recently in the Press a statement 
about the destruction of U boats, which 
‘would almost certainly render their con- 
tinuance on a dangerous scale pyschologically 
and materially impossible.’”’ Fine words— 
“palabras, neighbour Verges,’’ as Dogberry 
says—and how little they add to the sense! 


TMS, 





— 


Readers’ Queries. 





THE MANDEVILLES (See ante p. 110).— 

I should be interested to hear whether the 
Mandevilles and Mundevilles are one and the 
same family. I am interested in the latter, 
erroneously spelt Munderville in my query at 
clxxx. 79. 

In an undated Charter 186 (Dryburgh 
Charters) concerning the indemnification of 
Channelkirk Church, it is stated 

I will never injure the Mother Church at Chan- 
nelkirk on account of the Chapel erected in my 
domain of Glengelt, but will securely confirm the 
obventions of every kind belonging to the said 
Church of Channelkirk, according to the tenor of 
the charter designed to me, by the Abbey and Con- 
vent of Dryburgh, . . Moreover, I have given and 
granted to the same Abbey and Convent of Dry- 
burgh, three acres in my territory of Glengelt. . . 
ngs Charter Henry de Mundeville affixed his 
seal. 

This Charter proves that the family were 
land owners in Berwickshire in the thirteenth 
century. At what time Sir Henry de Munde- 
ville lived in Glengelt is not clear, but a 
Henry de Mundeville, who seems, like the 
rest of the Scotch gentry, to have submitted 
to Edward I, was invited by that monarch 
to accompeny the Scottish nobles on an 
expedition to Flanders, This was in 1297. 

How long Glengelt remained the property 
of the Mundevilles is not stated. A Henry 
de Mundeville signed a charter circa 1400, 
but whether he was “‘ of Glengelt ’’ it is hard 
to say. 

Sir Henry de Mundeville tells us that a.pre- 
decessor in Glengelt territory was his ancestor, 
Lord Ivon de Veteripont. 


James SETON-ANDERSON. 
Seton Cottage, Springholm, ey Castle Douglas. 


POTATOES AND DEADLY NIGHT- 
SHADE.—In chap. xxiii of Meredith’s 
‘Sandra Belloni,’ originally ‘Emilia in 
England,’ Tracy Runningbrook finds it diff- 
cult to write a libretto for Emijia’s music. 
So he concludes that 


Music’s a fashion, and as delusive a growth as 


Cobbett’s potatoes, which will go back to the 
deadly nightshade, just as music will go back to 
the tom-tom. 


I do not understand this. The potato is 
Solanum tuberosum and should go back to 4 
Solanum,. such as the Woody Nightshade, 
though that is very different. Is it possible 
that, like the B.B.C., the writer has yielded 
to the popular confusion which calls this 
climbing plant the Deadly Nightshade? Even 
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so, how can one plant go back to another 
which differs from it so widely? The trans- 
formation suggested is not “‘delusive.’’ It is 
impossible, so far as I can see, as likely to 
come as Falstaff’s injunction to the sky to 
rain potatoes. 

' IGNorTo. ° 


HE FRENCH REVOLUTION AND 
MASONS.—I read the other day a‘state- 
ment that the Illuminati, a secret society 
founded in Bavaria somewhere about 1750, 
controlled the Grand Orient, a Masonic Lodge 
that was supposed to be at the bottom of the 
French Revolution. In the ‘Memoirs of a 
Physician’ Dumas begins with an impressive 
and secret ceremony which introduces J —— 
Balsamo as claiming leadership in the world- 
wide war against monarchy. Later, Balsamo 
uses his supernatural powers to control events 
and get the utmost of scandal out of the 
affair of the Diamond Necklace. Was not 
Louig XV enough without outside help to en- 
rage the French people to action? Besides his 
own gross extravagance the luxury of his court 
wag increased by his rapacious mistresses with 
their following of greedy relatives and para- 
sites, Here was matter enough to rouse the 
fury of a starving public, and Rousseau and 
Beaumarchais assisted with their writing. 
Historians as well as romancers are eager to 
discover secret causes, novelties unknown to 
the world in general. Does the best opinion 
of to-day recognise that Masonic influence 
started the French Revolution? I find 
nothing about it in the summary which Fisher 
gives in his ‘ History of Europe.’ 

It hag been said often enough since Horace’s 
day that no power can alter the past. But 
historians do. 

Ignoro. 


E WORD IPSE FOR ALE.—In the 
.* fourth volume of ‘ Pills to Purge Melan- 
choly,’ 1719, is a song with music on p. 105 
under the title of ‘‘ Old English Ale’’; it 
contains eleven quatrains, of which the first 
and third are ag follows: : 
I have been East and I have been West, 
I have been far in’ the North Country; 
I have drank Wine and Beer of the best, 
And Liquor that men call Ipse. 


The strongest Wine in Flanders or Spain, 
Or yet in the Palgrave’s Country, 

‘Tis nothing like t’our English Ale, 
That Liquor of Life called Ipse. 


The remaining verses indicate the disas- 
trous effects of too much indulgence in 


““Ipse by soldiers, parsons, lawyers, and 
tradesmen, 





The word ig not to be found in the Oxford 
Dictionary, Dr. Wright’s Dialect Dictionary, 
or Mr. Partridge’s Slang Dictionary. 

In the third of the Rev. J. W. Ebsworth’s 
reprints of the ‘ Drolleries’ is one of his 
admirable notes in which he cites a ballad 
from the Roxburghe collection called ‘ The 
Good Fellow’s Best Beloved,’ where the word 
“‘ipse ’’ occurs, and it is cited as a variant of 
‘ upsie freeze,’’ which is found in the ‘ Merry 
Drollerie’ in a song called ‘ The Drunkard.’ 
This word will be found in. the Oxford Dic- 
tionary under ‘‘ upsif,’’ and its origin is the 
Dutch ‘‘ op zijn Vriesch,’’ meaning “‘ in the 
Frisian fashion,’ explained as ‘‘ suggestive 
of having drunk too deeply.”’ 

This. does not seem very helpful; another 
suggestion has been made that it is the Latin 
pronoun we all know—not, of course, referring 
to ‘‘ cervisia’’ which is feminine—buf as the 
equivalent of the modern use of it as an inten- 
sive, Both explanations seem too general: a 
local name, or a phrase like ‘‘ audit ale’’ 
seems to be needed. 

Any explanation of its use for ale (in con- 
trast to beer, it-will be noticed), will be most 
welcome to 

G. E. 


LEYN FAMILY.—In Burke's ‘ Peerage,’ 

the account of the family of Stewart of 
Fort Stewart, Co. Donegal, states that ‘‘ Sir 
Alexander Stewart, 2nd Bart., a distinguished 
military commander, married about 1648, his 
first cousin, Catherine, dau. of Sir Robert 
Newcomen, 2nd Bart., by Anna Boleyn.”’ Is 
the parentage of this Anna Boleyn known? 
What was her relationship to Sir Thomas 
Boleyn, K.G., father of the ill-fated queen? 
And had she a nephew named Thomas Taylor 
from whom General Sir John Taylor, K.C.B. 
(born 1771) of Castle Taylor, Co. Galway, 
was descended ? 

C.F, M. 


NION OF BENEFICES ACT.—Can any 
reader inform me the number of churches 
destroyed in the London diocese during 1901- 
1938 or threatened under the above Act with 
names of amalgamations? 
: ENQUIRER. 


GR THOMAS SEATON (1806-76).—In- 

formation is desired regarding the family 
of Major-General Sir Thomas Seaton. He 
was bornA1806, son of John Fox Seaton, 
Banker, gf Pontefract, and later of Clapham. 
Sir Thomas\Seaton died in Paris 11 Sept. 
1876 and ah account of him appears in 
‘D.N.B.’ but does not state what family he 


| 
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came from, Does any published pedi of 
the Seaton family appear in Burke's 
“Landed Gentry’? Any information would 
be welcome. 

M. R. 


HE FOXES OF PONTEFRACT.—Inform- 
ation is sought over the Fox family, who 
were Mayors of Pontefract. Lawrence Fox 
died while Mayor in 1738. Another Lawrence 
Fox, probably a son, died also while Mayor, 
in 1777. A George Fox, who wrote a 
‘ History of Pontefract,’ 1827, and who was 
born 1802, at Pontefract, being a son of John 
Fox, a bookseller. Was this family related to 
Lawrence Fox? George Fox died 26 Aug. 

1871, at Pontefract. 

M. RUTHERFORD. 


TATUES OF WOMEN IN LONDON.— 
How many statues of women (other than 
queens) are there in London to-day? Of late 
yeare I have had little chance of investigations 
on the spot but I can think of Boadicea, Edith 
Cavell, Florence Nightingale, and Mrs. Sid- 
dons on Paddington Green. There must be 
more in the open air, though the list is prob- 
ably not long. Has any heroine of romance 

been promoted to a statue yet? 

SENEx. 


LANG: TWO U.S. WORDS.—In ‘The 
Tainted Token,’ a thriller of 1938, I find 
two strange words used by the American 
detective, who is a man of some age and 
authority. He uses the asseveration ‘‘ By 
tunket ’’ twice, and when he has a pretty 
strong hunch about the murderer, he explains, 
“‘T'll get the come-uppance of my life if I 

turn out to be wrong.”’ 

Curious. 


ARLY LARGE-SCALE MAPS.—I should 
be interested to know what large-scale 
maps of England and Wales (i.e. of six inches 
to the mile or thereabouts) were published) 
previous to the issue of the first Government 
ordnance survey maps. Presumably, such 
maps would be of certain districts only, but 
which were the districts and what area of the 
country did they cover? Who were the pub- 

lishers of them? 

G. S. Hewrns. 


HE MARMION FAMILY.—Any informa- 
tion supplementary to that given in the 
‘D.N.B.’ would oblige, and particularly of 
Sir John Marmion, of whose tomb with its 
surmounting ‘‘ metal hearse ’’ and light stan- 
dards, in Tanfield Church, Yorkshire, a good 
print was given in Country Life, 13 Nov. 


‘ing in Cornwall: 





————— 


1942, p. 947 but unaccompanied by a copy 
of any inscription or biographical note. 


GEorGp Abspzorr, 


(REST IDENTIFICATION, — Can any 
reader identify the following*crest ? 

A crescent between two horns issuing from 
a coronet. Motto: A deo omne donum,. 


Darang Daaxg, 


EATS’S LETTERS.—Mr. Desmond Mae. 
Carthy (Sunday Times, 14 Feb.), eays 
that ‘‘ there is a famous letter of Keate in 
which the writer says that it is not his busi- 
ness to climb the mountain of truth, but that 
the poet should stop at the pointe in that 
journey where he can get the best view.” [ 
should be glad of an exact reference, 


FREDERICK Pace, 


RicHaRD JAGO (1715-81), POET.—When 

he died in Snitterfield, Warwickshire, in 
1781, his letters and manuscripts went into 
the hands of two members of his family’ resid- 
George W. S. Jago, of 
Fulham, and Rev. W. Jago, of Bodmin, Can 
anyone provide a clue to the present wher- 
abouts of these letters, or of means whereby 
they might be traced ? 

Iuse Dusorr Lino. 


AK.—What is the derivation and history 
of this word? 
IcGnoRamvs. 


LF42 PENCILS.—From what period do 
lead pencils as we know them, i.e, graphite 
encased in cedarwood, date? What type of 
pencil, if any, was used previously ? 

G. S. Hewrns. 


MARIE CORELLI.—In which‘of her novels 
does the character Mavis appear? 


H, A. 


COTT.—Sir Walter Scott wrote: ‘‘ Every 
Scotsman has a pedigree; it is a natural 
prerogative as unalienable as his pride and 
his poverty.”” In what book did Scott write 
this ? 
H, A. 


ned WANTED— 

_ 1, “The days that make us happy make us 

wise.” 
G. C. R. 


2. “* We do squint each through his loophole, and 
dream broad heaven is but the patch we see. 


S. GuRNEY CHAMPION. 
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Replies. 


PARISHES WITH TWO NAMES. 
(clxxxiv. 48, 116.) 


[§ attempting to construct a list of English 
parishes that bear alternative names it 
ig necessary from the beginning to guard 
against certain ambiguities. On the one hand 
we have names that are really true alterna- 
tives, that is, names that are at bottom wholly 
diferent from one another (e.g. South Elm- 
ham St. Cross, or Sancroft St. George, 
Suffolk), or, in the case of double names, are 
wholly different in one element (e.g. Aston 
Blank, or Cold Aston, Gloucestershire). On 
the other hand we have names that, though 
differing superficially, are essentially the 
same, Of the latter, or, as we may call them, 
false alternatives, we get more than one 
variety. Thus, in the first place, we have 
alternatives in which what is presumably the 
original and an abbreviated, or corrupted, 
form of a single name flourish, or have once 
flourished, side by side, e.g., Bicester, or 
Bister (Oxon), the contracted form being more 
generally the more correct of the two, whereas 
the uncontracted has perhaps returned into 
vogue only of late years, and amongst less 
educated people, under the wrong impression 
that it is the more refined. This, of course, 
can never happen in the case of by well 
known places, such as Gloucester (Gloster) 
and Leicester (Lester), where the unabbrevi- 
ated pronunciations are now utterly extinct, 
though unfortunately it is now happening 
daily in the case of the less known. In the 
second place, we get multiple names, such as 
Harrow, or Harrow-on-the-Hill, and the 
astounding instance of Kingston-on-Hull or 
Hull, in which one or more of the constituent 
elements is sometimes truncated, sometimes 
not. In the third place we get double names, 
such as Hope-Sollers, or Sollers-Hope, in 
Herefordshire, and Hartly - Cockayne, or 
Cockayne-Hartly. in Bedfordshire, in which 
the order of the elements is sometimes almost 
wantonly reversed! And in yet a fourth case 
we get alternatives in which the difference is 
apparent only, being actually one, not of sub- 
stance, but of form, e.g. Much, or Great 
Wymondley, Parva, or Little Hadham, both 
in Hertfordshire, and Bradfield Combusta, or 
Burnt Bradfield, in Suffolk. Also we must 
bear in mind two further difficulties. |The 
first of these lies in the fact that it is very 
seldom possible to assert with any confidence 
‘that even true alternatives still exist in living 











speech. Such confidence, in fact, can only be 
arrived at, in each individual case, by close 
investigation on the spot, There must for- 
merly Seiee been periods, however short, when 
Churchfield and Reigate, Twineham and 
Christ Church, strove together respectively for 
the mastery, though in either case the former 
name hag now been for centuries extinct. Who 
can assert in other cases that the same con- 
flict, though still alive on paper, is not in 
ractice dead? The second difficulty arises 
rom the fact that in certain names it is not 
always easy, in the absence of documentary 
evidence, and except of course to experts, to 
decide whether they are true alternatives or 
false. For example, while it is easy to under- 
stand that Wolsery is a contracted form of 
Woolfardisworthy (Devon), Wyndham of 
Wymondham (Norfolk), and Epsom of Ebbi- 
sham, it is less ‘easy for the uninitiated to 
believe that Shaston is an abbreviated form of 
Shaftesbury, Trosley of Trotterscliffe (Kent), 
and Winton of Winclester. 

Allowing for these ambiguities, and ex- 
cluding doubtful instances (with a few ex- 
ceptions), the following is perhaps a fairly 
comprehensive, though, of course, very far 
from exhaustive, tentative list (omitting 
Little Stanmore, or Whitchurch, alreadly cited 
by Inquirer) of true alternative names, that 
either exist at the present day, or have for- 
merly existed, compiled mostly from Messrs. 
Methuen’s ‘ Little Guides.’ (I have left out 
the Yorkshire case of Streaneshalh, or 
Whitby, because between the destruction of 
the Saxon Abbey, c. 867-70 and the founda- 
tion of the Danish settlement there may well 
have been such an interval as would in this 
case negative any overlapping.) 


Berks—East, or Little, Shefford. 
West, or Great, Shefford. 
Bucks—Monks, or Priors Risborough. 
High, or Chipping Wycombe. 
Cambs—Downham Market: Little Down- 
ham: Downham-in-the-Isle, 
Cheshire—Stony Dunham: Dunham-on-the- 
Hill. 
Sutton-near-Macclesfield: Higher Sutton: 
Sutton Downes. 
Wharton: Winsford. 
Cornwall—Crantock: Langarrow (? dead). 
Gulval: Lanesby (? dead). 
St. Breward: Simonward. 

St. Juliot: St. Julietta. 
Cumberland—Abbey Holme: Holme Cultram. 
Beckermet St. Bridget’s: Calderbridge. 
Holme Low: Holme St. Paul’s. 
Great Salkeld: Salkeld Regis. 

Derby—Heath: Lownde. 
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Devon—Barnstaple: Barum: Abertaw (dead 
before Leland’s time), 
Crediton: Kirton (? abbreviation). 
Broad Hempstone: Hempstone Cantelupe. 
Little Hempstone: Hempstone Arundel. 
Plympton St. Maurice: Plympton Earl. 
Sydenham Damerel: Softith Sydenham. 


Dorset—Athelhampton: Admiston. 
Bothenhampton: Baunton (? abbrevia- 
tion). 


Buckland Newton: Buckland Abbas. 
East Chelborough: Lewcombe, 
Compton Valence: East Compton. 
Hampreston: Ham Chamberlayne. 
Hinton Martell: Great Hinton, 
Hinton Parva: Stanbridge. 

Langton Matravers: East Langton. 
Langton Wallis: West Langton. 
Shillingstone: Shilling Okeford, 
Steepleton Iwerne: Steepleton Preston. 
Tarrant Monkton: Monks’ Town. 

Durham—South Church; St. Andrew Auck- 
land. 

Essex—Hatfield Broadoak: Hatfield Regis. 

Gloucester—Aston Blank: Cold Aston. 

Codley : Cowley. 

Hants — Christchurch : 
dead), 

Lower Clatford: Goodworth Clatford. 
Monk Sherborne: West Sherborne. 
Herts—Braintfield: Bramfield _(? abbrevia- 
tion). 

Ickleford : Ickleton (? dead). 

Market, or Markyate, Street. 

Great Munden: Munden Furnival. 

Little Munden : Munden Frewell. 

Northchurch: Berkhampstead St. Mary. 
Kent—Broadstairs: Bradstow. 

Milton-on-Swale: Milton Regis. 

Lancs — Newton-le-Willows: 
Makerfield. 

Leicestershire — Dalby Old: Wold Dalby. 
(‘‘ Old Dalby means Dalby on the Wold,” 
Ekwall. So the above is a false alterna- 

_ tive.) 
Norton-by-Gadby: King‘s Norton. 
Wigston Magna: Wigston Two Steeples. 
Lines—Belleau: Hellow (dead). 
[‘‘ Belleau ’”” = beautiful water, is mot 
found in early records. The original 
name was Elgelo D.B., Helegolo 1194. 
Ekwa 
Chapel 
dead) 


Twineham (long 


Newton-in- 


ll. 

8 Leonard’s: Mumby Chapel (? 
Lavington: Lenton (abbreviation, Ekwall). 
North Ormesby : Nun Ormesby. 

Monmouth—Bassaleg: Maesaleg (? dead). 
Llanvihangel-ystern-llewern: Llanvihangel 

Tavernbach, 








Llanvihangel - juxta - Usk: Llanvihangel 
Gobion. 
Rockfield ; Corn-y-cenhedloedd (? dead), 
Norfolk—Barningham Town: Barningham 
Winter. 

New Houghton; Houghton-in-the-Brake, 
Old Walsingham: Great Walsingham, 
Notts—Upper Broughton : Broughton Solney, 

Markham Clinton: West Markham. 
Rutland—Casterton Magna: Bridge Caster- 
ton. 
Shropshire—Battlefield: Albright Hussey (d. 
since c, 1408). 
Calverhall; Corra (? abbreviation), 
Clungunford: Clangonas, 
Dawley Parva: Doseley. 
Diddlebury: Delbury (? abbreviation). 
Ercall Magna: High Ercall. 
Hopton Cangeford: Hopton-in-the-Hole, 
Malins Lee: Dawley Nova. 
Market Drayton: Drayton-in-Hales, 
Neen Savage: Upper Neen. 
Neen Solars: Lower Neen. 
Shifnal: Idsal (? dead). 
Upton Parva: Waters Upton. 
Wenlock-under-Wrekin: Little Wenlock. 
Weston Rhyn: The Lodge, 

Whitton: Burford Second Portion. 
Yockleton: Westbury-in-sinistra-parte. 
Somerset—Chantry: Little Elm. 
East Stoke: Stoke-sub-Hamdon, 
Stoke St. Michael: Stoke Lane. 
Templecombe: Abbas Combe. 
Tintinhull: Tyncnell (dead: 

tion), 
Wykechampflower: Wyke Chapel. 
Suffolk—South Elmham St.. Cross: Sancroft 
St. George. 
Stonham Earl: East Stonham. © 
Surrey—Churchfield (dead): Reigate. 
Godalming : -Godliman (dead). ; 
Warwick—Monks Kirby: Kickbury (? dead). 
Wilts—Britford: Burford. 
Market Lavington: East Lavington. 
Worcester—Church Lench: Lench Roeulf (? 
dead). 
Croome d’ Abitot : Croome Osbert (? dead). 
Earls Croome; Croome Simond: Croome 
Adam (? both dead). 
Rous Lench; Lench Randolph (dead: ? ab- 
breviation), 
Lower Sapey: Sapey Pichard. 


It will be noticed that in the case of double 
names (and to this class the bulk of our in- 
stances belongs) the variation is generally, 
or always, in the secondary, or distinguishing 
element, some people having apparently pre- 
ferred, in the case of two places of the same 
first, or generic, appellation, to discriminate 
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one of them from the other by some physical 
characteristic pg ie to it, such as ‘‘Long’ 
or ‘‘ Broad ”’ or “ Great,’’ or ‘‘ North,”’ and 
others by reference to the lordship of its 
manor by some particular family, or to the 
dedication of its church, Thus, whilst one 
Devon Hempstone was called by some people 
Little Hempstone, by others it was designated 
Hempstone Arundel. Similarly, whereas one 
Devon Plympton was sometimes distinguished 
from its sister by the name of Plympton Earl, 
it was at other times called Plympton St. 
Maurice. In cases such as Whitchurch, or 
Little Stanmore, and Northchurch, or Berk- 
hampstead St. Mary, the process is probably 
the same at bottom, though ite working is 
more disguised, Here the real alternatives are 
surely Stanmore Whitchurch, or Little Stan- 
more, and Berkhamstead Northchurch, or 
Berkhamstead St. Mary, the Stanmore and 
Berkhamstead being suppressed, but tacitly 
understood, in one of the. two alternatives 
respectively. 

I have said nothing above of the curious, 
but unsuccessful, attempt made by Sir R. 
Hotham, a London hatter, to change the name 
of Bognor into Hotham-town, when _ he 
developed it ag a watering-place in 1786. Pos- 
sibly the two names flourished side by side for 
ashort period, till the older won the victory. 
Similarly to-day Bognor and Bognor Regis 
still perhaps contend for mastery. If this be 
s0, we have here another case of living, true 
alternatives, for the first is not in this in- 
stance a mere truncated usage of the second, 
but an independent name. Neither need I 
dwell on Grandacose, or Cottingham (Yorks, 
E.R.), since I have no authority for this bet- 
ter than the apparently unsupported asser- 
tion of an anonymous rhymester : 

In early times when Magna Charta rose, 

The mame of Cottingham was Grandacose. 
At any rate it was Cottingham ae early as 
Domesday, j 

Josern E. Morais. 
Totaes, Devon. 


In Shropshire, examples of such parishes 
ate Calverhall, known alternatively as 
Corra, and Weston Rhyn, otherwise The 

e. In the same county, the mining 
village of Pain’s Lane, near Wellington, had 
4 new church opened in 1861, and dedicated 
to St. George. Henceforth, the village 
became known as St. George’s. For some 
time, a number of maps gave the two names 
a alternatives, but gradually the old name 
of Pain’s Lane was superseded. 

Tn Staffordshire, the village of Wednesfield 





Heath, near Wolverhampton, became a sepa- 
rate parish from the parish of Wednesfield, , 
with a church dedicated to the Holy Trinity. 
The name was then altered to Heath Town. 

In Somerset, the parish of Stoke St. 
Michael is known alternatively as Stoke 
Lane, 


G. S. Hewrns. 


LOR? WARDENS OF THE CINQUE 
‘PORTS (clxxxiv. 109).—Edward Hal- 
stead (‘History of Kent,’ 1799) writes: 
“The Office of Warden of the Cinque 
Ports, is of high honour, as well as of 
trust, as he is at the same time both 
Chancellor and Admiral of the Cinque Porte, 
the two antient towns, and their members, ‘and 
his office has been for a long time consolidated 
with that of Constable of Dover Castle, that 
he may have a strong post under his com- 
mand within the ports and an honourable 
residence within them. He is usually styled 
the Lord Warden, not only from the eminence 
of his trust, but from its having been held at 
most times by nobility. ..’”’ The lord warden 
has the choice of residences of Dover, Walmer 
and Deal Castles. Since 1708, however, the 
residence has invariably been Walmer Castle, 
which is now regarded as the official residence, 
Lord Curzon in his ‘Walmer Castle,’ 1927, 
writes ‘‘ It is beyond doubt that the first Resi- 
dent Lord Warden was Lionel Sackville, 7th 
earl and let Duke of Dorset, in the first half 
of the eighteenth century. What may have 
been the reasons which led him to initiate the 
new policy . . . we do not know.”’ 
From this date onwards the list of Lord 
Wardens is as follows: 


1st. Duke of Dorset, 1708-13 ; 1714-17; 1727- 
65 


Robert D’Arcy, Earl of Holderness 1765-78. 

Frederick Lord North, Earl of Guildford 
1778-1792. 

Rt. Hon. William Pitt 1792-1806. 

Earl of Liverpool 1806-1829. : 

Duke of Wellington 1829-1852, 

Marquess of Dalhousie 1853-1860, 

Viscount Palmerston 1861-1865. 

2nd Earl of Granville 1866-1891. 

Rt. Hon. William Henry Smith 1891. 

1st Marquess of Dufferin and Ava 1891-95. 

Marquess of Salisbury 1895-1903. 

Lord Curzon of Kedleston 1904-5. 

H.R.H. George, Prince of Wales 1905-8, 

1st Earl Brassey 1908-1913, 

7th Earl of Beauchamp 1913-34. 

Earl of Reading 1934-5, 

Lord Willingdon 1935-1941. 

Rt. Hon. Winston Leonard Spencer Church- 
ill, 1941- 
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In addition to the authorities quoted, Mr. 
Aszott should consult ‘ The Victoria County 
History for Kent’; ‘ Victoria County His- 
tory of Sussex,’ vol. ix; Montague Burrows’s 
‘The Cinque Porte,’ 1888 and later editions ; 
F. M. Hueffer’s ‘The Cinque Ports,’ 1905; 
A. G. Bradley’s ‘ The Old Gate of England,’ 
1918; K. M. E, Murray’s ‘ Constitutional 
History of the Cinque Ports,’ 1935; William 
Boys’s ‘ Collections for a History of Sand- 
wich,’ (1792); John Lyon’s ‘ History of 
Dover,’ 1813-14; 8. P. H. Statham, ‘ History 
of the Castle, etc., of Dover,’ 1899; John 
Laker, ‘ History of Deal,’ 1917, and similar 
works, 

rae ay: & 
Wigan. 


I am quite sure that Mr. GrorGe ABBOTT 
does not realise the amount of research which 
would be-necessary, if indeed it were possible, 
to furnish the information he desires. If, 
however, he will refer to ‘ The Constitutional 
History of the Cinque Ports,’ by K. M. Elisa- 
beth Murray, B.A., B.Litt., sometime R.H. 
Research Student at Somerville College, 
Oxford, a publication which is the Historical 
Series No. Ixvii of the University of Man- 
chester, issued through the Manchester Uni- 
versity Press in 1935, he may find guidance 
as to where the information can be obtained. 

It is on record that in 1274 Stephen de 
Pencestre held an inquest about a wreck 
between Dover and Sandwich; and that 
Robert de Kendale, then Warden, was ordered 
to hold an inquest about a wreck at Romney 
in 1314, and if Mr. Assorr’s desire is to 
compile a chronological list of the Lord War- 
dens down to date he may possibly be able to 
do so if he goes from the known to the un- 
known. From Winston Churchill, 1940, to 
the time of the Norman Conquest is a long 
time to trace the names of individuals having 
no direct connection with one another, because 
of the irregularities of recording. 


Peter GRIFFITHS. 


I quote from Sime’ ‘ Manual for the Genea- 
logist ’ (1856), p. 336, in connection with the 
above : 

“Catalogue of Lord Wardens of the Cinque 
Ports.’ See Somner’s ‘Roman Ports in 
Kent.’ 

Francis W. STEER. 


A list of the Lord Wardens, from 1050 down 
to Lord Palmerston in 1861, can be found in 
‘The Grand Court of Shepway,’ by Edward 


———.., 


HUMPHREY MILDMAY (clxxxiv. 109),— 

There is some account of the Mildmay 
family in Philip Morant’s ‘ History and 
Antiquities of Essex,’ 1768, vol. ii, p. 4, and 
particular accounts of various members of the 
family under their respective manors. On 
p. 4 it is stated that Sir Humphrey Mildmay 
of Apethorp in Northamptonshire ‘“ having 
built Danbury-Place gave it to his second 
son Sir Humfrey, who fixed his residence 
there,’’ and on p. 29 of the same volume, 
under ‘‘ Danbury ’”’ occurs an account of 
Humphrey where he is described as Hum. 
phrey Mildmay, esquire. ‘‘ He married 
Mary, daughter of Henry Capel of Hadham 
in Hertfordshire, esquire; and dying 9 
August 1613 was interred in the north aisle 
of Danbury Church.”’ A footnote says that 
‘* at the time of his decease he held the maners 
of Cleres and Herons; Danbury Park and 
advowson of the church; And two Chantries 
and one Guild with land belonging to them. 
Also the Maner, or old Priory, or Bicknacre, 
Bowers Farm in Woodham-Walter; the 
Maner of Cannon-Barnes in East Han- 
ningfield ; Lord’s lands in Danbury ; Stubbers 
in the game parish. . .’’ and lands and aflvow- 
sons elsewhere, all specified (Inquisitions, 11 
Jac. Octob. 16). His wife outlived him till 
12 Oct. 1633, being 73 years old, and is buried 
with him. They had one daughter, Mary, 
who married . . . Ducket of Cambridgeshire, 
and five sons, Humfrey, John, Antony, 
Walter, and Sir Henry Mildmay of Wan- 
stead, Knt., Master of the Jewel Office to 
Charles I and one of his judges. An account 
of him is given in vol. i, p, 28. Sir Hum 
phrey was succeeded by his eldest son Hum- 
phrey (the Sir Humphrey of the query) who 
was 20 years of age at the time of his father’s 
death. He was High Sheriff as stated. He 
married Jane, daughter of Sir John Crofts 
of Saxham in Suffolk. Their children were 
John, Humphrey, Edward, Antony, and 
Cecilia. Morant does not say where or when 
Sir Humphrey died. 

Kimber’s ‘ Baronetage,’ 1771, gives very 
much the same information, and at the 
moment I cannot find anything further; but 
a privately printed history of the family was 
published by H, St. John Mildmay in 1913, 
which I have not seen. 

AI. 


Wigan. 


‘PRIDE AND PREJUDICE’ (clxxxiv. 
103, paragraph 5).—It is not Dr. Lyster 
who says it but Mortimer Delville who write 





Knocker, 1862, pp. 104-124. 
Leopotp A. VIDLER. 


it in a letter. 
. Henny ALFORD. 
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pane § COURT EXHIBITIONS (clxxxiv. 
20, 88).—These summer exhibitions were 
held every year from 1887 until 1914, with the 
sole exception of the year 1910. The com- 
plete list is as follows.: 


1987. American, in- 1002, Paris in 


cluding Buffalo London. 
Bill’s Wild West 1903. International 
Show. Fire, 
1888. Italian; 1904. Italian Na- 
1889. Spanish, tional. 
1890. French. 1905. Naval, Ship- 
1891. German. ping and Fish- 
1892. International eries. 
Horticultural 1906. Imperial and 
1893. Captain Boy- Royal Austrian. 


ton’s World’s 1907. Balkan States. 
Water Show. 1908, Imperial Hun- 


1894. Industrial. garian. 
1895. Empireof India. 1909. Golden West 
1896. India and Cey- American. 
lon. 1910. None. 
1897. Victorian Era 1911. Ancient Art. 
1898. Universal. 1912. Shakespeare’s 
1899. Greater Britain. England. 
1900. Woman’s Inter- 1915. Imperial Ser- 
national, vices. 
1901. Military. 1914. Spanish. 


That thrilling amusement the Water Chute 
was first seen here at the exhibition of 1893. 
Be ganic Wheel began to revolve in June 
1895, 

At Olympia, Venice in London in 1893 was 
followed in 1894 by Constantinople in Lon- 
don, Barnum and Bailey’s Show was there 
in 1898, and Buffalo Bill (Col. Cody) 
are his Show there in the winter of 1902- 

q ‘ 


2. ME 


NTS WITH PALINDROME (clxxxiv. 
105).—The Greek sentence here quoted is 
not a palindrome; the correct version is 
~~ ANOMHMATA MH MONAN 
This was inscribed on the base of the foun- 
tain in the courtyard of the Holy Wisdom at 
Constantinople. It is very beautifully en- 
gtaved on a silver rose-water dish in the 
possession of Magdalene College, Cambridge. 
STEPHEN? GASELEE. 
On the font in St. Peter’s Church, Bethnal 
Green, there is the following inscription : 


quop ANGUIS TRISTI MULCIDINE PAVIT 
HOC 8 CH D L 


R. Park. 
The following is a copy of my list. 


This has been compiled from several sources 
which should be reliable, together with four 
instances seen by myself and, so far as I know, 
not previously mentioned. 

Inscribed on font: Caddington, Beds. ; 
Sandbach, Cheshire; Dedham, Essex; Had- 
leigh, Essex; Harlow, Essex; Leominster, 
Hereford; London, St. Martin Ludgate, Si. 
Ethelburga, Bishopsgate, Dulwich College; 
Heigham, Norfolk; Longley Castle Chapel, 
Norfolk; Nottingham, St. Mary’s Church; 
Melverley, Salop; Middleton Scriven, Salop; 
West Felton, Salop; Hadleigh, ‘Suffolk ; 
Crosby Ravensworth, Westmorland. 

Inscribed on cover: Rufford, Lancs. ; Knap- 
ton, Norfolk ; Worlingworth, Suffolk ; Stan- 
ton Fitzwarren, Wilts. 

Inscribed on uptake of step: West Shefford, 
Berks; Coln St. Aldwyn, Glos, 

The only palindrome on a font seen by me 
is: NIWON ANOMHMA MH MONAN 
OWIN (Cleanse the sin, and not the face 
only) although it was stated in ‘N. and Q.’, 
7S. i, 15, that on a font now no longer in 
the church at Melton Mowbray the inscrip- 
tion was NIWON «.7.A. 

The font referred to in the enquiry, and 
also by others, as being at Kinnerly, Salop, 
was, I understand, removed to The Nursery, 
West Felton, Salop, some years ago. 


A. G. R. Bucx. 


Mr, BrockwELL may be interested to know 
that the font in Christ’s Chapel, in Dulwich 
College bears the palindrome to which he 
refers, on the edge of the lid. 

The font is one of marble presented to the 
College in 1729 by the Rev. James Hume, 
schoolmaster and Second Fellow of the Col- 
lege on the occasion of his leaving Dulwich. 
Young in his ‘ History of the College,’ (1889) 
quotes a memo. in Hume’s handwriting to the 
following effect : 


Mem. That on the —+ day of Septr. 1729 ! 
agreed with Mr. Van Spanger to make me a Font 
of the Dimensions and form of the Draught made 
by Mr. Gibbs Architect. The Bason and pedestal 
to be of the best white vein’d marble. The Plint 

of black marble vein’d with gold, and the step of 
Portland stone. The whole to be perforated, with 
a brass stopcock to carry off the water into a cistern 
below, and to be set up in Dul. College Chapel. 


Then follow some ‘“ Directions for the 
Painter.” 

‘“The Copper cover of the Font raised 
cupola wise to be divided into four cantons ”’ 
with our Lord’s baptism in one, Philip and 
the Eunuch in sar a and Christ blessing a 





child in a third, the fourth being blank. Suit- 
| able Latin verses were supplied for the first 
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two and one in English for the third. ‘‘ Round 
the Font cut in the marble and! guilded this 
Inscription : 
voTivum Hoc farticTnpwv DEO OPT, MAX. 
HUMILLIME D.D.Q. JAC, HUME SCOTO BRIT, A.M. 
HUJUS COLL. SOC, AD. MDCCXXIX 
and round the guilded border of the Cover 
this retrograde sentence : 
NI¥VON ANOMHMA MH MONAN OvIN.” 
Writing in 1889 Young says that “the 
existing copper cover shows no sign of orna- 
ment or inscription.’’ For some years, in my 
own memory there was no lid, but a few years 
back a fine copper cover of the shape indicated 
in the memo, was discovered in a loft in the 
chaplain’s house, black with neglect. This 
wag restored andi replaced in the chapel, where 
the palindrome now plainly appears engraved 
in the edge of the cover. There is no further 
ornament, 


D. H. Atwprort. 
RAY’S ELEGY (clxxxiv. 102).—Is not the 


best example of a singular verb with a 
plural noun (or nouns) the Biblical sentence 
as follows?: ‘‘ The wages of sin is death.’’ 


STEPHEN GASELEE. 
ROCAS FAMILY (clxxxiv. 80). — An 


elaborate and extensive account of this 
old Hampshire race appeared in 1886 by 
Capt. Montagu Burrows, entitled: ‘The 
family of Brocas of Beaurepaire, and Roche 
Court, hereditary Masters of the Royal Buck- 
hounds.. With some account of the English 
rule in Aquitania.’ 

In size it is thick royal 8vo., containing 
pages xii—496, with portraits (from brasses), 
plans, seals, views, etc. 

For a period the Brocas family also occu- 
pied that interesting old Hampshire property 
called ‘‘ The Vyne.’’ . 

If unable to gain access to a copy I can tell 
your enquirer where one is available. 

i Wm. Jaccarp. 


I have a note that a William de Brocas was 
Lord of Bamber. He married Bertha, daugh- 
ter of Miles de Gloucester, Earl of Hereford, 
and had a daughter, Sybil. who was married 
to William Ferrers, third Earl of Derby. The 
Earl died! at the siege of Acre, 1190; and also 
of a William de Brocas who married Eva, 
daughter of William Marshall, Earl of Pem- 
broke and had a daughter and heiress, Maud, 
who married Roger de Mortimer, Earl of 
‘March, so created in the reign of Edward IT. 

The foregoing may be of interest to your 
querist. 

JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 





HERALDRY AND THE ‘HISTORY oF 
PARLIAMENT ’ (clxxxiii. 276; clxxxiy, 
55).—The ‘ History of Parliament,’ I (1936) 
345, states that Humphrey, son of Humphry 
Forster (1420-1488), in his will, 1500, desired 
to be buried beside his father in St. Peter's, 
Harpsden. This Humphrey (d. 1500) was 
Sheriff of Berks and: Oxon, 1476 and was 
buried, according to his epitaph, in the church 
of St. Martin-in-the-Fields and not at Harps. 
den. (Berks Archaeological Journal, xlij 
(1938), 31 and Transactions Newbury Distric; 
Field Club, iv, 127), The armorial glass and 
the shields in brass on the ledger stone of 
William Forster (M.P. 1522; d. 1574) in 
Aldermaston Church, Berks, andi the armorial 
glass in Shrivenham Church, Berks, should 
provide genealogical evidence for the consider. 
ation of the editors when dealing with the 
later Forsters, who were M.P.s (i.e., William, 
1572); Sir Humphrey, 1592 and 1597 and Sir 
Humphrey, 2nd baronet, 1679-1700). 

On p. 637 of the ‘ History ’ it is stated that 
John Norreys (1405-66) was the son and heir 
of Roger of Bray and Mr. GREENING Lamporx 
has recently supplied evidence concerning his 
wives (clxxxiii, 277). It seems, however, that 
John Norreys was the grandson, not son, of 
Roger who died in 1422, Roger had a son 
William, of Ockwells, Kt. of the Shire, who 
married, as his first wife, Christina, daugh- 
ter and heir of William Strech, of Ruscombe, 
Berks, and by Christina had issue John and 
William’ Norreys, of Winkfield. In his will, 
1465, John bequeathed a sum of money to the 
church at Ruscombe from which place his 
mother came. (Berks Archaeological Journal, 
xliii, 125, quoting MS. pedigree addition to 
Kerry’s ‘History of Hundred of Bray’ 
(1861) ; Harl. Soc. Ivii. 185). It was the John 
Norreys mentioned in, the ‘ History,’ p. 637, 
as being grandfather (rectius great-grand 
father) of John (d, 1466} who assumed the 
arms of his wife, Milicent, daughter and 
heir of Ravenscroft of Hardingstone (clxxxil. 
277). 





P. S. Spoxes. 


ONDON’S OLDEST NORTHBOUND 
EXITS (clxxxiv. 81).—Hagbush Lane 
has been discussed at 3 S. vii, 13, 82; 48. ui, 
432; 5 S. xi, 257; and 11S. xii, 277. From 
these notes it appears that the lane extended 
from the northern end of Liverpool Road, 
Islington, in a winding direction, westerly to 
the fields by Copenhagen House, from whence 
it proceeded northerly in a zig-zag course to 
Crouch End and Hornsey. The upper part 
of the lane, now divided by the Camden 
Town Road, pursued a winding course 
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northerly to the road leading from Kentish 
Town to Upper Holloway. It then made a 
sort of elbow, and was continued by a passage 
into the Great North Road at Upper Hollo- 


way, 

in 1900-1 the widening of Holloway Road 
Station obliterated the last traces of the old 
lane. It was a favourite resort of many 
botanists, including Edward Ballard (1820- 
97). I have printed and annotated his MS. 
catalogue of Islington plants in the Journal 
of Botany 1928, 185-194. His plants are in 
the Department of Botany, British Museum 
(Natural History). 


J. ARDAGH. 
OHN MARSTON (clxxxiv. 71).—In his 
notes on Marston, Mr. G. G. Loane 


points out that much work remains to be done 
on Marston’s difficult text, but:I think a 
reference should have been made to all three 
of the editions; that of J. O. Halliwell 
{-Phillipps] (1865) is in my view preferable 
in regard to the actual text, while the last 
edition (H. Harvey Wood. Edinburgh, 3 vols., 
1934-9) is indispensable because it embodies 
the latest research. 

Mr. Loane’s reference to Dyce is surely a 
slip of the pen; so far as I am aware Dyce 
published no commentary on Marston. 


H. W. CRunvDELL. 


[“ A valuable edition of Marston’s poems was 
published in 1879, for private circulation, by Dr. 
Grosart.” A. H. Bullen, 1877.] 


ERSEY. FERRIES (clxxxiii. 58, 115, 
149; clxxxiv. 89).—The ferry steamer 
Aetna was launched on 7 Mar. 1817, and the 
following excerpt from a local newspaper of 
31 Mar. 1817 dates her first sailing or steam- 
ing: 
ETNA 
TRANMERE FERRY STEAM PACKET 
_ The Proprietors of the above concern respectfully 
inform the Public that it is their intention to start 
for the purpose of conveying Passengers to and 
from Tranmere on Thursday next from the Parade 
Pier precisely at Eight o’clock in the Morning, and 
will continue to run without intermission throughout 
each successive day remaining at each side only ten 
Minutes. . . 
ArTHUR C. WARDLE. 


NAUTICAL TERMS (clxxxiv. 110).—I 
~ Should like to explain a probable reason 
in bygone times. 

The terms Bosun and Coxs’n to-day denote 


in the Merchant Navy very inferior 
subordinate officers and in the Royal 
Navy a Bosun only ranks as high 


as a Sub-Lieutenant, but 500 years ago 








an officer of either of these grades held 
the positions of third and fourth in com- 
mand—the Master, and the Mate or Master’s 
Mate being superior alone. The duties in 
those days were primarily connected with the 
manning of the two principal boats the aver- , 
age vessel carried—these were the Longboat, 
known as the ‘‘ Boat,’’ and the ‘‘ Boatswain ”’ 
looked after her. A smaller boat was the 
* Cock’? and the ‘‘ Cockswain "—now cox— 
was responsible for her usage. In ‘King 
Lear’ there is a reference (iv, 6, 18-20), to 
a ship being ‘‘diminished to her- cock,”’ 
meaning as small as hér boat—the Cock. By 
putting the emphasis on the syllable denoting 
the precise boat required, the Master was 
able to convey without being misunderstood 
to the proper officer, his orders. Thus any- 
thing regarding the Longboat or Boat was 
passed to the Boatswain or Bosun and like- 
wise the Cockswain got the details if the 
Cock had to be launched. The former carried 
40 hands, the latter 15-20, and the Joliwat, a 
spare wherry for errands, Our nineteenth 
century jollyboat carried half a dozen hands 


only, By constant usage “ swain”’ slurred 
into ‘‘sun’”’ but the original root part was 
always there: ‘‘ Bo’? (Boat) or ‘‘Cox”’ 
(Cock), 


Similarly the omission of sail or mast in 
the sixteenth-nineteenth centuries when issu- 
ing an order can easily be traced. With the 
elimination of .rowing—either as galleys or 
with sweeps—the ships of yesterday leng- 
thened and broadened very much and with 
finer underwater lines, began to increase their 
sails and their masts. 


Thus we had fore, main and mizzen masts 
on most of our larger merchant and fighting 
ships, and as time went on you had on each 
mast six or seven sails, Above the square 
courses such a the fore sail or mainsail you 
first came to the topsail and higher up to the 
topgallant sail. Issuing an order in a gale 
about reefing or stowing a topsail would not 
be misunderstood but if you inserted the word 
top when you referred to the topgallant sail, 
there was a risk of the watch aloft mistaking 
your cry and clambering down to the topsail. 
Hence ‘‘ t’gansel’’ was the abbreviated form 
of topgallant sail and ‘‘ tops’l’’ meant as it 
only could—topsail. The advent of royals and 
skysails in the early nineteenth century and 
double topsails and double topgallant sails in 
the 1840-50’s only gave further emphasis to 
the correct clipping of these nautical words. 
It is very difficult for a landsman to under- 
stand, I suppose, but if he were off Cape 
Horn or in a typhoon in the China Sea, he 
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would appreciate the force of the wind and 
the tricks this latter plays with verbal com- 
mands uttered in the most stentorian tones. 
I have experienced both in a man-of-war 
under sail and speak from experience though 
it is close on forty years gone. 
GEORGE Percrvat-Kaye, 
Late’ Lieut., R.N. 


IR JOHN SINCLAIR’S RASPE (clxxxiv. 
62).—One reads with interest and amaze- 
ment of the unscrupulous victimization of Sir 
John Sinclair of Ulbster by ‘‘the German 
mineralogist '’ Rudolph Eric Raspe, who for 
some time made a*cunning pretence to aid 
Sinclair in his search for lead in Caithness, 
but that only after the ores had been taken 
up there from Cornwall and planted by the 
adventurer and his confederates in _ places 
where they would, of course, be found when 
the propitious moment arrived. Naturally, 
when Raspe was to his. surprise, unmasked, -he 
suddenly found it convenient to strike camp 
and slip away with-his assistants down south. 
It will occur to some to-day that the Ger- 
man mineralogist’s ‘‘ find,’’ of about 1798, has 
its echo in our own time, but not in exactly 
similar or equally vexations circumstances. 
One recalls the discovery of the presumed pre- 
historic site at Glozel, near Vichy, about 1924. 
It was not until two years later that Salomon 
Reinach, who died in 1932, wrote in all good 
faith a letter to The Times to state hie belief 
in the Glozel ‘‘ find.’’ Being an eminent 
French authority on archaeology, excavation 
and field work, an entirely reputable writer 
on manifold subjects as well as an erudite 
scholar, hig views gained credence over here. 
It thus quite naturally came about that the 
honoured name of this Director of the State 
Museum at St. Germain-en-Laye was during 
the last five years of his active life, as well 
as for the future. linked up with that ‘‘ dis- 
covery.’? But a somewhat heated controversy 
ensued before long, so that within little more 
than a year a committee was appointed in 
Paris to enquire into the issues involved, and 
it sat at great length. 

As early as June 1927 Mr. O. G. S. Craw- 
ford published in Antiquity a penetrating 
article on what had come to be known as 
“* L’affaire Glozel.’”’ He had been to the 
trouble of going out to see the site, which was 
controlled by M. Fradin. He hadi there 
examined what he described as: inscribed clay 
tablets, both rough and smooth, that 


‘* resembled dog-biscuits’’; vitrified bricks; 
thick-sided pots ; harpoons, not of stag’s horn 
but of fresh ‘‘ green ’’ bone, with engravings 








ee 


of animals, but none of extinct species: 
objects of slate with “ letters’? engraved 
upon them; fragments of glass ‘vessels, and 
flint debris. The writer of the article claimed 
that the assessment of numerous spurious 
objects ‘‘ thought to have been lying about for 
4,000 years’’ but ‘‘ found by Reinach with 
remarkable ease,’? and turned up when 
ploughing, had been based in some sense on 
questionable facts and faulty inference, 
“Degenerate Magdialenians,” he added, 
‘‘ might be able to write, but they could hardly 
run a glass factory.’’ He was careful to 
indicate many points on which he was in full 
agreement with the Abbé Henri Breuil, 
admittedly an outstanding authority on Pre- 
historic Art and held in high regard in 
England and France. 

Reinach took part in the meeting of the 
Historical Monuments Commission, but never 
wavered in his views except as to one small 
matter of dating certain objects, Shortly 
before hig death it was officially announced 
that, as M, Fradin, the occupier of the 
ground at Glozel, had not profited, nor 
attempted to profit, the case fell to the 
ground, 

Sir John Sinclair may have been dubbed 
‘*Sir John Jackass,’’ but he looks anything 
but that in Raeburn’s imposing full-length 
portrait of him wearing the uniform of a 
Colonel of the Caithness. Fencibles, which 
would have been painted before Raspe 
appeared on the scene, 


Maurice W. BrockweEtt. 


PARACHUTE: EARLY USE (clxxxiv. 
110).—My researches into parachute his- 
tory lead me to believe that the first living 
creature to come to earth from mid-air by 
parachute was a dog. In August 1785, Blan- 
chard, the balloonist, during a 300-mile 
balloon.trip, threw out a parachute mir 
a dog in a basket: The parachute descend 
“according to plan,’ and the dog reached 
the ground unhurt. J. E. Hodgson is correct 
in ascribing the first human descent by para- 
chute to André-Jacques Garnerin, on 22 Oct. 
1797, ' 
Epwin RapbForp. 


Whatever may be ascertainable regarding 
the use of the parachute, in a wide survey of 
its evolution from early times, one may recall 
that Professor Baldwin completed some ninety 
ascents and. descents at Alexandra Park, 
North London, about July 1889. As to popular 
and merely spectacular exhibitions for gain, 
many will remember those made on Saturday 
afternoons at Muswell Hill in the summer 
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ay, 1804, by Higgins. If memory serves, 
‘ soa an aise Re. and in the end met his 
death in some such display, but perhaps else- 
where, However, it was such performances 
that brought the possibilities of the para- 
chute to the knowledge of the populace. 


Maurice W. BROcKWELL. 


REHWON  (clxxxiv. 107). — In ¢ his 
‘Samuel Butler: A Memoir’ (Mac- 
millan, 1919) Henry Festing Jones mentions 
that the town Erewhon in New Zealand is 
named after Butler’s book. H. E, Clarke, of 
the firm of A. L. Elder and Co. which had 
dealings with New Zealand, told Mr. Jones 
that : 
in the course of business he often saw bales of wool 
branded ‘‘ Erewhon,” ‘which came from a township 
some 50 miles west of Napier in the Hawke Bay 
province, North Island, named after Butler’s book. 
One of my New Zealand correspondents, continues 
the biographer, has since told me that not only is 
there a township called Erewhon, but that people 
sometimes call their houses after Butler’s book, 
and sometimes spell it “ Erehwon” which is not 
what the author intended. In the letters of “* No- 
where” he treated the “‘ wh” as a single irrever- 
sible symbol, as one would treat “ th” or “ qu.” 
(Vol. i, p. 153). 

It is not stated when the town was so 
named, It may have been any time after 
1879, the date of publication of ‘ Erewhon.’ 

What other cases are there, I wonder, of 
towns being named after novels? America 
provides one in Kenilworth, which is a suburb 
of Chicago and laid out originally by a Mr. 
N. K. Fairbanks, a soap king, who was an 
ardent admirer of Scott. All the streets, 1 
understand, are named after characters or 
places in the novel. 

i. 6: ie: E. 


{Of course, there is ‘‘ Westward Ho !” in North 
von.—Ep.]} 


RY AT NORTH GREENWICH 

(clxxxiii. 387; clxxxiv. 89).—The Lon- 
don and Blackwall Railway Company which 
was worked by the Great Eastern Railway, 
extended the line from Millwall Junction to 
North Greenwich in 1872 or 1873. Brad- 
shaw of March 1873, has a note as to how 
passengers are to cross the river: ‘‘ Green- 
Wich passengers traval via Potter’s Ferry, 
within 200 yards of the new North Greenwich 
Station.” 

In 1873 the Blackwall Railway got an Act 
to construct a ferry across the Thames and to 
make arrangements with the owners of 
Potter’s Ferrv. A new vier was built and 


Bradshaw of July 1878, has a 














note: | 


““Greenwich passengers cross the Thames by 
the Ferry Steamboat from the new railway 
pier at the North Greenwich Station,” 

Potter’s Ferry, which was a steam ferry, 
was given up. A subway for foot passengers 
was made under the river at a later date and 
may still be in use, but passenger traffic to 
Nerth Greenwich has been given up. 


RecinatD B. FEtLows. 


RENCH SOURCES WANTED (clxxxiv. 
111).—The first quotation appears in 
Johnson’s pamphlet on the Falkland Islands. 
He writes of ‘“‘ that equipoise of blame and 
praise which Corneille allows to Richelieu,” 
quoting the quatrain: 
Chacun parle 4 sen gré de ce grand Cardinal, 
Mais pour moi je n’en dirai rien; 
Il m’a fait trop de bien pour en dire du mal, 
Il ma fait trop de mal pour en dire du bien. 


W. 4H. J. 


DOUBLE CHRISTIAN NAMES (clxxxiii. 

355; clxxxiv. 19, 84, 113, 143).—While 
accepting the statement that double (or dual) 
Christian names were unknown in England 
before the Stuart period, one may perhaps 
remark that Queen Henrietta Maria, Consort 
of Charles I, born in the Louvre in November 
1609, is the earliest instance to come to mind 
in England. A. Linnell in“his ‘Law of 
Names,’ 1938, holds that the first known use 
of the words ‘‘ Christian name ’’ in England, 
as the forename, is dated 1549, and that the 
use of dua] baptismal names did not become 
at all a general practice until the. latter half 
of the eighteenth century. A baptismal name 
may not be changed but a Christian name is 
capable of change at confirmation. This 
seems rather a fine point. Still, the Church 
may authorise the discontinuance of the 
Christian name, just as it may confer a second 
or confirmational, name as opposed to the 
baptismal name. 

Such a procedure might be justified in very 
rare instances, A case in point, one 
thinks, is afforded by the following record 
contained in R. Seymour’s ‘ Survey of Lon- 
don,’ 1734, i, 365: 

There is a painted memorial hanging up in a 
Table, at the entrance of St. Helen’s, of a young 
new-born child, buried by a most unnatural mother 
in. a great dunghill of sea-coal ashes. It was 
christened and named Jdéb Cinere Extractus (Job 
taken out of the Ashes). 

Fortunately, having lived only three days, 
it died 5 Sept. 1612. Such a name with 
advantage might have been changed, if the 
child had lived until confirmation. 

The citation of Sir. Thomas Posthumus 
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Hoby, as bearing a double Christian name, 
prompts one to remark that such name goes 
back to the sixteenth century and was due to 
his being a posthumous child. The father, Sir 
Thomas Hoby, of ‘‘ Bistelham, Barkshire,”’ 
‘ (Bisham), having married Elizabeth Cooke, of 
Giddy Hall, Romford, died 13 July 1566 in 
Paris, while Ambassador, ‘‘ leaving his wife 
with child of his second son there.’’ The Latin 
spelling Postumus might have been more 
appropriate, But what inflexion of the Latin 
word might conceivably have been selected 
in the case of the twin posthumous daughters 
of George, 14th Lord Abergavenny by his wife 
Elizabeth who were born 20 Nov. 1723 and 
died 1 Dec. of the same year? 

One imagines that these general remarks on 
England cannot apply in Italy. 


Maurice W. BrockwELt. 


JILLIAM GILPIN (clxxxiv. 39).—Any- 
one desirous of extending his knowledge 
of’ Rev. William Gilpin (1724-1804), Vicar 
of Boldre, would do well to read ‘ Boldre: 
The Parish and the Church,’ by Mr. W. 
Frank Perkins, published locally in 1927. In 
it is reproduced a Portrait of the Vicar, 
painted in 1781, as well as ‘‘ Gilpin’s School, 
Boldre, 1804,’’ which is claimed to be “ the 
best known memorial of him.’’ The well-known 
Gilpin Tomb in Boldre Churchyard has a 
quaint ten-line inscription which begins: ‘‘ In 
a quiet mansion, beneath this stone, secured 
from the afflictions, and still more dangerous 
enjoyments of life, lie the remains of William 
Gilpin.’’ Near the tomb is the original Gil- 
pin’s Maple, which was depicted in 1825 as a 
very large tree by Strutt in his ‘Sylva 
Britannica, or Portraits of Trees,’ 1826. 
This small book contains biographical 
references to Gilpin and to hig curate, Rev. 
Richard Warner, besides an extensive biblio- 
graphy compiled from many sources, and sup- 
plemented by some items which are not in the 
British Museum Catalogue. 


Maurice W. BrRockwELL. 


LD CHAIN PIER, BRIGHTON (clxxxiv. 
20, 114).—No material relic seems now 
traceable at Brighton of the pier, which was 
destroyed during a raging storm about 10.30 
p.m. on Friday, 4 Dec. 1896. It had been 
condemned by the Borough Surveyor two 
months previously and had been closed to the 
public for at least a month. 

The Brighton Public Library and Museum 
catalogues two paintings, a ‘‘ Brighton Chain 
Pier,’ and a ‘“ Brighton Chain Pier After 
the Storm, Dec. 5, 1896,’ both by James 





a 


Aumonier ; also a picture of ‘‘ A Relic of the 
Old Chain Pier,” by W. J. Hennessy. The 
““ Landing of Queen Victoria at the Chain 
Pier, on her return from a visit to Lonig 
Phillippe, in 1843,” by R. H. Nibbs, also 
appears in an old edition of the catalogue, 

More than once I have heard from the lips 
of Mr. James Godding, who spent that night 
in a house on the Marine Parade which looked 
down on to the old pier that there wag no trace 
of it visible at breakfast time the next morn- 
ing. 

Mavrice W. Brockwett. 


BROMLEY AND PLAISTOW  (clxxxiy, 
110).—It is probably only a coincidence 
that the Essex and the Kentish Plaistows 
have a Bromley as a near neighbour, but I 
should be interested to have some further 
information as to the origin and distribution 
of the place-name Plaistow. Apart from the 
two Plaistows mentioned by TopoGRapHer 
there are three places of this name listed in 
Bartholomew’s ‘Survey Gazeteer of the Bri- 
tish Isles’ (1932), viz., a village in Sussex 
near Petworth, a locality in Herefordshire, 
near Ledbury, and a hamlet in Derbyshir, 
near Crich, while there is also a hamlet called 
Plaistow Street (described as in Surrey 11 m. 
S.E. of Salisbury—an obvious error) and a 
locality called) Plastow in’ Hampshire near 
Kingsclere. On Froggett’s ‘Survey Map of 
the Environs of London’ (1833) there is a 
place called Plasterg or Plaistows about 2 
miles N.E, of Abbots Langley, but I do not 
know if it is still so named, as it is not marked 
on the modern 1 inch O.S. map of that dis- 
trict. Can readers cite other examples? 
Gilbert White, in his ‘ Natural History and 
Antiquities of Selborne,’ writes very fully on 
the subject of the village Pleystow or Play- 
stow (later Plestor) which he calls a play- 
place, derived from the A.S, Plegestow or 
legstow, and suggests ‘‘that this village, 
even in Saxon times, could not be the most 
abject of places, when the inhabitants thought 
proper to assign so spacious a spot for the 
sports and amusements of its young people.” 
Does this derivation ‘‘ hold water ”’ in the 
light of modern research? One difficulty in 
my-mind is that several of these Plaistows are 
in lonely places, and therefore hardly likely 
to have been places of recreation in early 
ages.. The Essex Plaistow, for example, lies 
in an area that must have been a desolate 
marsh in Saxon times. This Plaistow is not 
a great distance from Barking Abbey. Has 
this fact any significance, and how many other 
Plaistows are in the vicinity of religious 
houses? (There was a priory at Selborne 
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before the diate cited by White for ‘‘ La Play- 
stow,’ and there was also a priory at Kings 
Langley not very far from the Hertfordshire 


Plaistow. ) sae ae 


Use (clxxxiv. 110).—This infinitive 
does not appear to be related to the well- 
known bird. According to J. Brophy and E. 
Partridge, ‘Songs and Slang of the British 
Soldier: 1914-1918,’ p. 315, the first recorded 
example of grouse in print was in 1892, but it 
probably originated in the Crimea and the 
Indian Mutiny period. It is probably con- 
nected with the Old French groucier. Part- 
ridge (‘ Dictionary of Slang and Unconven- 
tial English,’ 1937, p. 376), states that both 
the verb and substantive grouse were popu- 
larised by the Great War. ; 


J. D. Rotieston. 


(PMPOSITION (clxxxiv. 109).—It is in- 
teresting to learn from J. J. that ‘‘ com- 
position was set’? is common parlance in the 
United States. Could J. J. or one of our 
American correspondents supply a couple of 
other examples? I do not find anything 
relevant in the ‘ Dictionary of American 
English.’ 
THEODORE BESTERMAN. 


pixco (clxxxiy, 111).—In mry childish days 
the first verse of this song ran: 


There was a butcher had a dog 

And Bingo was his name! 
whilst whenever the meat was stolen 

Poor Bingo was to blame. 

horus. 
For we always are so joily oh | 
So jolly oh, so jolly oh, such jolly dogs 
are we. 
F. Brapsury. 


OSSING THE EQUATOR (clxxxiii. 

349).—Ceremonies upon crossing the 
equator, 4 Feb. 1557, are described in Jean 
de Léry’s ‘Le Volage au Brésil,’ p. 1, chap. 
7, Payot edition, This account does not men- 
tion the Neptune ritual. 


FE. Russert Davou. 
Taunton, Mass., U.S.A. 


HRASE: “LEAD UP THE GARDEN 
PATH” (clxxxiv. 108).—Eric Par- 
tridge: A ‘ Dictionary of Slang and Uncon- 
ventional English ’ (1937, Routledge), p. 316: 
“garden or garden path, lead up the. To 
larney (a person), humbug, entice, mislead : 
rg early 1920’s. Ex. gently suasive court- 


ip.” 
SF. W. 








The Library. 


The Antiquaries Journal, vol. xxii, Nos. 3, 4. 
July-October 1942. Humphrey Milford. 
(Oxford University Press. 5s. net). 


HE anniversary address by the President 
of the Society of Antiquaries takes pride 
of place in this issue of the Journal. Mr. 
Clapham begins by referring to the restraint 
laid upon the activities of the Society by the 
inevitable difficulties of war-time. One conse- 
quence of thig is that this review of these activi- 
ties is concerned less with what has been done 
than with some of the things that remain to 
do. One is* surprised to learn that among 
these is a satisfactory theory of the origin 
of such familiar architectural features as the 
Norman beak-head and chevron, and definite 
proof that the so-called Flemish brasses are 
really of Flemish workmanship. It ig sug- 
gested, too, that while the Danes were 
deprived of their mottes by Mrs. Armitage 
and J. H, Round more than a generation ago, 
no serious attempt has yet been made to pro- 
vide them with a substitute. Mr. Clapham 
suggests that the time has now come for an 
inquiry into the whole subject of Danish 
earthworks, our ignorance of which he regards 
as ‘“‘a reproach to the archaeologists of this 
country.’’ The most important purpose of the 
meeting at which this address was delivered 
was to confer the Gold Medal of the Society 
“for distinguished services to Archaeology ”’ 
on Emeritus Professor John Linton Myres, 
to whose stimulus and inspiration the Presi- 
dent attributed the pre-eminence of British 
archaeology n the world to-diay. 

The most interesting contributions to the 
number are papers on Medieval and Early 
Renaissance Architecture in Malta, by Mr. 
J. B. Ward Perkins, F.S.A., and Mrs. 
Arundel Esdaile on John le Neve’s ‘ Monu- 
menta Anglicana,’ Since the first was written 
most of the buildings described in it have been 
destroyed or damaged by the fury of the Hun. 
This record, partial though it is, of Malta’s 
unique architectural heritage, most of it un- 
recorded, and much of it now beyond record, 
will thus be of special and permanent interest ; 
its value is further increased by the number 
and variety of the photographs illustrating 
i 





t. 

Mrs, Arundel Esdaile’s paper carries on 
her pious enterprise of ensuring that those 
whose works do follow them shall have the 
credit of their labours, ‘‘ Years of monu- 
ment-hunting ’’ have, as she says, enabled her, 


with some help from her sons, to fill in many 
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of the blanks in Le Neve’s record; and will 
enable her readers to annotate their guide- 
books and county histories with the hitherto 
unknown names of the artists and craftsmen 
responsible for the monuments mentioned in 
them. Those who have copies of the Histori- 
cal Monuments Commission’s Reports, in 
which everything ig told about a monument 
but its creator and the arms upon it, will be 
especially grateful to Mrs. Eedaile for this 
latest contribution to our knowledge of 
English craftsmen, The reason why she and 
her sons failed to find the monument, the 
matrix of a brass, of Edmund Rainold at 
Yarnton, is because it is at Wolvercote. So 
Hambleden, being in Bucks, will equally be 
sought in vain in Oxfordshire. The article on 
‘An Early Iron Age Settlement,’ at Stand- 
lake, Oxon, by Mr. J. 'S. P. Bradford will no 
doubt interest those associated with the in- 
vestigation discussed, which does not appear 
to have added very much to what has been 
known since 1857. 


The Heritage of Symbolism. By C€. M. 
Bowra. (Macmillan and Co., 1943. 165s.) 


NGLISH contributions to the study of 
‘* comparative literature’ are not numer- 
ous. Perhaps our educational machine is 
partly to blame: our professional students 
of letters know more about Ulfilas than about 
Carducci or Pushkin. r. Arthur Symons 
in ‘The Symbolist Movement_in Literature ’ 
(1899) was able to confine himself to the 
French. Hig book has by no means lost its 
importance ; the account of Laforgue contains 
a (prophetic) description of T. 8. Eliot’s early 
manner, and the discussion of Mallarmé 
helped to rescue Yeats from the Pre-Raphael- 
ites. Mr. Bowra’s company wrote their im- 
portant work after 1900. They are in varying 
degree pupils of the poets treated by Symons, 
and we are no longer limited to France. These 
essays deal with Valéry, Rilke, Stefan George, 
Blok and Yeats. 

Half a century ago Symbolism was com- 
mended (and on occasion condemned) as a 
protest; a revolt against exteriority, against 
rhetoric, against materialism. In these more 
recent poets there is a solid poetic achieve- 
ment, and no one will dare to call them 
decadent. ‘They have proved that in the 
modern world there is still a place for poetry 
because it does something that nothing else 
can do.” 


A complete survey of Symbolism with rep- 





resentative polyglot specimens is to be desired, 
for just as there is a metaphysical poetry m 
derived from Donne, there is abundance. 
ymbolist poetry independent of Mallarmé 
Swedenborg is an influence often negh 

His obscure and voluble theosophy gives the 
conception of a real world accessible to in 
tuition and revealed by correspondences, and 
in ‘ Conjugial Love’ he gives to the ge 
relation a value which the Enlightenment 
denied. His literary influence was sometimes 
direct, as on Patmore and Bandelaire, some 
times coldly mediated, as by Balzac’ 
‘Seraphita.’ Blake’s apotheosis of- creative 
art, his theory of Imagination, and his repudi- 
ation of realism and rationalism alike, bring 
him very near to later doctrines of aesthetic’ 
mysticism. In Poe and Nerval there is g 
personal factor, a soul by nature Symbolisi 
and the same may be said of Sologub, Thou 
the hope to absorb poetry into music was’ 
defeated by the stubborn ideritities of lam 
guage, it nevertheless gave us a new and pure 
variety of song, as remote from Swinburne as 
from Tom Moore. 

Mr. Bowra’s method is the: detailed and 
patient exposition of his respective poets, with 
frequent cross-references and much quotation. 
The commentary is both thorough and m . | 
and avoids the note of contention that hag « 
late alarmed the Muses. It is evident that 
the critic’s taste and temper have been formed 
by study of the classics; he ig not of thow 
who associate Pound with Pindar, ; 


CoRRIGENDA. 


At ante p. 106, col. 2, 1. 9, for “ des oe 
de ses; p. 114, col. 2, 1. 6 from foot, for “ 
enal” read Cravenae; p. 117, col. 1, 1. 16 from 
foot, for “ Hine” read Hine. ” 
NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. . 

APPROVED ‘ Queries ’ are inserted free of 
Contributors are requested always to give 
names and addresses, for the information of 
Editor, and not necessarily for publication. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to | 
article which has already appeared, corres: 
are requested to give within parentheses — 
diately after the exact heading—the numbers of 
series volume and page at which the contri 
in question is to be found. 

WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded to 
contributor, correspondents are requested to 
the top left-hand corner of the envelope the 
of the page of ‘ N. & Q.’ to which the letter 

THE Manager will be pleased to forward 
specimen copies of ‘ N. and Q.’ to any 
friends which readers may like to send to him, 
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